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HARRY BROWN 


Analogies Over a Range 


Renzella, maid in the kitchen, loved 
The cook (the one who lacked an eye) 
And forgot the wretch in due season. 


The Lord’s breakfast was crossed with bussing 
But he was unaware. 
Venus 

Sweated over the spit, immortally decided 
That the affair would end correctly, but 
Even the gods feel heat. 

In the morning, 
The stifling morning, she cooked food, 
(Two eggs and some bacon) warmed the coffee 
That had gone unfinished the midnight before. 


Displeased, we wept for having gorged ourselves. 


——Pandemonium of shells, rotting under the sea, 
And fishermen sorting lobsters for 
City consumption. 

Death on the sea and in the morning 
Knew us: we agreed and still wept. 


——Your mother, your damned mother 
Has come down on us, having 
Great wrath. 

Pray God her time is short. 


And in the city and in the morning, 
People walk as I do, staring to and along 
The sacred groves of the city, the park; 
Sacred no longer, with the crowded sorrow 


Of a summer’s day walking slowly through them. 


These benches have no paint: it has 
Been rubbed off by shabby pants 
That have sat too long. 


These trees 
Lean toward the ground (tired) 
And rustled talk obscures the sound of leaves. 


There is no rest for little, wandering feet 
When beauty is merged with ugliness and food 
That rests uncomfortably. 


Renzella 
Loved the cook and died loving 
Some one else and her own cooking. 


The Lord 
Grunted and wondered what delayed his meat, 
Being anxious and heavy for the hunt 
And tavern girls at resting places. 


——Thus this one, who had known the sea, 
Left the park to hear music and be amused by 
Others beside his wife. 


Venus 
Is not dead, but tired 
From overwork and the heat of the afternoon, 
And drunken Dionysius laughs over his cup 
As the day fades into darkness 
Like the extinguishing of an electric stove. 


DENIS DEVLIN 


You Don’t Know a Good Thing When You See It 


In the jingling clear air 
Skim over the Temple domes 
Birds those fishes with hair. 


Remember the signa fish were 
In the incoherent catacombs 
Wombs that gave but mixed birth. 


In a tunic striped and cool 
I lie on the red earth 
Over me kneels my fool 


Floats from a far shrine 
A VIRGIN pure of male girth 
The upper air seethes to brine 


She is the first unlike All Them 
Jerusalem! Jerusalem! 


She planes down over me 
Endymion and the Moon I see 


“‘Unclean, unclean!’’ my slave cries 
Hatred of me frees his eyes 


I jerk out what comes next 
In the ritual of slaves of slime 
My fear all unstrung: 


“Touch me not!”’ to the unsexed 
Abstract furious Virgin hung 
Above me time after time 


And like a great dull fish 
She floats on ‘It’s as you wish’’. 


PIERRE GUEGUEN 


Par Monts et par Veines 
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Le désir tourneboule un fleuve 

Vers sa femme d’eau dans la nuit 

A tatons se cherchent leurs membres 
Se vissent leurs cuisses clapotantes 
S’épousent leurs volumes frais 

Pour épuiser 4 épaisse embouchure 
Tous les poissons de leurs baisers 


Les corps repus et vides se retirent 

Séparés par quel fil d’épée? 

Mais au réveil tu n’es plus 1a riviére blanche 
Elément trop absente qu’un songe va quérir 


Pourtant ton image dérobée 

A la complicité de nos caresses d’hier 
Pour un matin me rasséréne 

Béni soit le sommeil qui me I’a ramenée 
Touchée de blond et pétrie de verveine 
Fidélité d’amour dont tu ne sauras rien 


Mais que sais-tu jamais de ce que tu me donnes? 
Tu me noies dans un étre mal connu de toi-méme 
Déferlement naif et frais 
De tes marées d’enfance 


Mystére vert fleur de fruit fruit de fleur 
Avec ardeur je sonde ton aréme 

Pour retrouver au verger d’innocence 
La pomme du premier jeu 


A l’are rieur de tes fossettes 

Ongle d’un ogre dans la rose 

Je te devine mamme joufflue 
Abouchée a la joue de sein 

Blottie dans cette Chaise-M ére 

Qui te baise par ses cent lévres 

Et cherche a chaque muret de peau 
Les secrets échos de ses sources 


A des cernes revenus d’écoliére 
Je t’évoque lame pure et froide 
Avec passion préoccupée 


Des passes d’un duel inévitable 

Tu collectionnais les portraits d’hommes 

Pour leur darder ton amour dans les yeux 

Et comme on s’exerce a lancer la grenade 

Dans vos secrétes écoles d’amazones 

Vous décochiez d’une voix fausse quelque mot nu 
Vers la cible de ’ennemi 


Oh! lit rigide des colléges 

Ov la solitude s’allonge 

Prés de son propre corps qui souffre 
De ne pouvoir souffrir personne 

Pas méme ses trop longues branches 


Maintes répugnances blanches les éloignent 
Mais une complaisance créole les rapproche 
Doigts sournois paumes repasseuses 
Découvertes d’iles de ravines 

Moiteurs et chaleurs de cyclones 


Par les jungles de la tribu 

Dont repousse en ton centre la plus douteuse touffe 
Mille bétes remontent équinoxe de pelages 

Et tu deviens golfe de cygne la mer pubére 

Polluée des épaves de l’abime 
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Que de colombes roucoulent sous tes cils! 

Sur des consoles se souviennent 

Des photographies jaunies 

Tes grains d’ambre ont pigmenté des peaux d’aieules 
Et ta salive tisse cette étoile naive 

Que connaissait la Colonie 


Compterais-tu perle par perle tes transports 
Il te resterait dfi des tributs infinis 

Pour ta seule présence sans laquelle le monde 
Se dérange ou se décolore 


Mes yeux n’en peuvent croire 4 leur bonheur 
Et tremblent que tu ne disparaisses 

Or te voici perdue en tes cantons rocheux 
Sur quel massif es-tu attachée toute nue 

En quelle grotte joues-tu la stalagmite vive 
Que j’aille enfin jaloux trop lent 
Prendre a la gorge la montagne 


5 LN TR AS 
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EUGENE JOLAS 


You are silverglast in starspace 

slowly lood the millarales of our hungers 
filla oo bilda aldstara tinka 

es ist warm im eiswirbel deiner nacht 


lilla mo malilla fstoon tl lassa 

minna thone néenuna glistamil6o 
miélavo groéla atlantu ganasta 

il fait chaud dans la neigeade de ta nuit 


lilla mo méalilla fstoon tl lassa 
hAllali léetara ranlee dra réesto 
brénsa oinéersi paeéndra alpantanta 
shhbh oina milla ma miflalla 160 
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NORMAN McCAIG 


Two Poems 


I 


This carded mist tangling my face with ghosts 
blows through a horn for bones to echo with 
and in the cheated glimmer of hero-feasts 

I plant spruce music. From the lovely earth 


rise up encounters of a wing with devil 

that slur my ragtime into friendly drums 

and bakes arenas where the vultures grovel 

and the slain rise ankled with their torn dreams 


to float the air into a centre eye 
that sees no handhold but discards the cliff 
for branchy orchards in its cloud and sea 


where death’s harsh apple rots banished for grief. 


Il 


The bright and beady ladle scraping trips 
out of a turtle dove that laid eggs in lava 
and smilingly crouched on volcano tops 
and sucked blood cherries 

out of the coster pudding dished by spring 
rescues the eternal fly that skates on gravy 
to gravel our Utopias and my sprung 


and toothless trap scaling his homeward lessons 
in tears and a dunce’s cap shouts Work and prey 
for the blight comes to maculate your fashions 
and hook your grimy story 

from the green bank into that drowning beauty 
for which your botanising wisdoms pry— 

o holy terrier baying the moon for Blighty 

I who incur your tallest rage now scatter 
tin-tacks for burglars in the marriage-suite, 


and the astonished sweep in the Christmas litter 
finds one born blind but armoured, 

bass in a sea of trebles, misty boulder 

to landmark bankers to their rustic cot, 

himself his arrow, paralytic raider. 
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ALPHONSO REYES 
Yerbas del Tarahumara | 


Han bajado los indios tarahumara, 
que es sefial de mal afio 
y de cosecha pobre en la montaifia. 


Desnudos y curtidos, 

duros en la lustrosa piel manchada, 

denegridos de viento y sol, animan ; 
las calles de Chihuahua, 
lentos y recelosos, 
con todos los resortes del miedo contraidos, 
como panteras mansas. 


Bravos habitadores de la nieve, 

—como hablan de tu— 

contestan siempre asi la pregunta obligada: 
Y tu? no tienes frio en Ja cara?”’ 


“é 


Mal afio en la montana, 

cuando el grave deshielo de las cumbres 
escurre hasta los pueblos la manada 

de animales humanos con el hato a la espalda 


La gente, al verlos, gusta 
aquella desaz6n tan generosa 
de otra belleza que la acostumbrada. 


Los hicieron catélicos 

los misioneros de la Nueva Espana, 
—esos corderos de coraz6n de leén. 
Y, sin pan y sin vino, 

ellos celebran la funcién cristiana 
con su cerveza-chicha y su pinole, 
que es un polvo de todos los sabores. 
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Beben tesguino de maiz y peyote, 
yerba de los portentos, 

sinfonia de estética lograda, 

que convierte los ruidos en colores; 

y larga borrachera metafisica 

les compensa de andar sobre la tierra, 
que es, al fin y a la postre, 

Ja dolencia comin de las razas de hombres. 
Campeones del Maraton del mundo, 
nutridos en la carne acida del venado, 
llegaran los primeros con el triunfo 

el dia en que saltemos la muralla 

de los cinco sentidos. 


A veces, traen oro de sus ocultas minas, 
y todo el dia rompen los terrones, 
sentados en la calle, 

entre la envidia culta de los blancos. 


Hoy sélo traen yerbas en el hato, 


las yerbas de salud que cambian por centavos: 


Yerbanis, limoncillo, simonillo, 

que alivian las dificiles entranas, 

junto con la orejuela de ratén 

para el mal que la gente llama “‘bilis’’; 

la yerba del venado, el chuchupaste 

y la yerba del indio, que restauran la sangre; 
el pasto de ocotillo de los golpes contusos, 
contrayerba para las fiebres pantanosas, 

la yerba de la vibora que cura los resfrios; 
collares de semillas de ojo de venado, 

tan eficaces para el sortilegio; 

y la sangre de grado, que abrieta las encias 
y agarra en la raiz los dientes flojos. 
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(Neustro Francisco Hernandez 
—el Plinio Mexicano de los Mil y Quinientos— 
logré hasta mil doscientas plantas magicas 

de la farmocopea de los indios. 

Sin ser un gran botanico, 

don Felipe Segundo 

supo gastar setenta mil ducados, 

para que luego el herbolario unico 

| se perdiera en la incuria y en el polvo! 
Porque el Padre Mox6 nos asegura 

que ne fué culpa del incendio 

que en el siglo décimo séptimo 

acontecié en el Escorial.) 


Con la paciencia muda de la hormiga, 
los indios van juntando sobre el suelo 
la yerbecita en haces, 

—perfectos en su ciencia natural. 


J. L. SWEENEY 


Poems 
I. 


Time stirs. The flesh made word on all sides. 

Vision or velleity; a life or minute world fixed in a phial. 

The spread hand a shut house derides, 

No one, nothing within; the garden wild, no shadow on the dial. 


Beyond, the sun flakes off its beams in medals 

To those whom largesse makes a target, some waking, 

Some dreaming and the bright world brightly settles 

For a beam’s life on brides whose easy taking 

Whispers sterility. Surrender with no blade to pass, 

Only an empty sheathe but acclamation cloaks its emptiness, 
Illusion makes a lane, simpering sinks to talk and less, 

The beam extinct no cinder clings, no memories distress. 


And here within, mute, the blank denial 

Of silence and envy’s eating ivy creeps 

Into the wall’s veins, across the starving dial 

Cracking the crooked hour on its face. And time sleeps. 


Il. 
When the warm blade cools 
and the pool of black beginning 
shows a smooth brow, the now 
final absolution will seem 
a simple thing. 


Purpose, resentful, 

will hide among the hills, 
contrive eclipse, escape; 

and gesture of definition 
requite apologetic silence 
where accusation fell. 
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DYLAN THOMAS 


Poem 


Then was my neophyte, 

Child in white blood bent on its knees 
Under the bell of rocks, 

Ducked in the twelve, disciple seas 
The winder of the water-clocks 
Calls a green day and night. 

My sea hermaphrodite, 

Snail of man in His ship of fires 
That burn the bitten decks, 

Knew all His horrible desires 

The climber of the water sex 

Calls the green rock of light. 


Who in these labyrinths, 

This tidethread and the lane of scales, 
Twine in a moon-blown shell, 
Escapes to the flat cities’ sails 

Furled on the fishes’ house and hell, 
Nor falls to His green myths? 

Stretch the salt photographs, 

The landscape grief, love in His oils 
Mirror from man to whale 

That the green child see like a grail 
Through veil and fin and fire and coil 
Time on the canvas paths. 


He films my vanity. 

Shot in the wind, by tilted arcs, 

Over the water come 

Children from homes and children’s parks 
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Who speak on a finger and thumb, 
And the masked, headless boy. 

His reels and mystery 

The winder of the clockwise scene 
Wound like a ball of lakes 

Then threw on that tide-hoisted screen 
Love’s image till my heartbone breaks 
By a dramatic sea. 


Who kills my history? 
The year-hedged row is lame with flint, 
Blunt scythe and water blade. 

“‘Who could snap off the shapeless print 
From your tomorrow-treading shade 
With oracle for eye?”’ 

Time kills me terribly. 

“Time shall not murder you,” He said, 

“Nor the green nought be hurt; 

Who could hack out your unsucked heart, 
O green and unborn and undead?” 
I saw time murder me. 
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CHARLES TRACY 


Mother of a Clown 
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In everland silken grass pink-tipped 
bending and swaying in endless 

curve-forms sings in the breath 

of windless breezes : 1s eee 
whispering blades softly sense 

their rhythm sothat ina 

million patterns they change and 

arrange without a touch 

In everland where the end is the 
beginning — billow-woven — 

a thin line with soft feathers — 

noseing fills the gap ~ 

winding in noiseless tunes : 

; alay . . .#alay. pe eeolay 
a thinkless smooth-coated jagged 
mount with the inner curse of an 
honeyed fire heaves and weaves 

on the bosoms of a swoon ; 

A sunbeam creeps into the cave 
of a groug chained to a weak 
spungle who has served with her 
mellow yellow his yen of 
proud orange 
The spark a wistful glow - sweet 
in snug corners where curved and 
swerving ribbons lead to _gigled 
and gigleing fed the open waddles 
whos spreding joined in an endless 
weave that scurried out to 
where barbs barred _ thus 
scratching the mause to ebbs. 


Blue paints a pucker on the pale 
brow of mellow yellow — but 
again the spark glowed and 
callow croaking — scraddled 
a-gloom-bent —_ tho small slabs 
of his skibs melted 

Pink tinges eased the gank 
as ever pressing gigs leaped 
to wipe away the bitter juices 
of ovens wan. Sapping pranks 
sank deep into her yearn of 
patient pure S Neu eae 

Bleeding and spent on 


the crust of decay but 
straining thru with a proud mask 
— Haven of the snick-wee - in 


limp-strides bravely steers toward 
the sheltering walls of the stow 
— the silent valley of Ino 


Wrinkles scratch the plate 

that rides a crown — that guides 

aclown and erfings of the 

twinge swim inhotice with 

no know of a sting aia 
clinging toa plum __ if he 

slips a fly snickers and he 

skips a jagg in dropping 

In the valley of Ino _ leaning 

in the sun __ propped by the tears 

of Emo and basking in the 

smiles of twinkling day-stars 

— she watches 
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Beyond forever yellow statues 
—leaning stand _ each under 
her star of twinge-love 
burning __ they shine unseen 
the mothers of our clowns. 
Fate pulls puppet strings and 
he goes flip-flop. | He sprinkles 
his gags from many bags _ to 
behold the bulges sag. His pranks 
play tickles on bobbing bellies 
He lists for the thaw __ then fires 
a flock of croak-pullers. | He knows 
what todo his aimis true he is 
chained to the strain on nevermiss. 
, Joy-fate a skid-glim 
from rendom pulls on her strings 
and ala-la flips his flops to stop 
the march of too-uggs. 


In the corner of the scales _ of 
circular law __—i there nests a 
squirmy smirk she is the why. 


In the hub-bub of laughing 
oceans _ ala-la rushes thru a 
shreak-wave to his crev — to shed. 


sed His act is done and they 
feed him 


Time plods on 


Spent and sprung are the funny- 
bones that sprang . but in the 
corner of the scales of circular 

law there stills nests a smirk 
and ohala-la_— she 

squirms . . . she squirms 
Mugs’ of ogo never grow 

and so . . when in tune-klangs 
the drums of doom zoom his cue 
he goes at it but somewhere 

off another finger of fate 

spiton turnsa page and 

its not funny _ the last act. 

The play is . . a cosmic bubble 
blown and spinning in rainbows for 
an age  thenin the last act is 
gone 


Ala-la theclown at last 
onaslab and still in his 
painted shell _ passes into the 
warm from the valley of 
Ino 

and rests 

in the love of his mother 


Clap hands! 
Here comes the clown! 
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OLIVER WELLS 
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Let yourself go and throw the dice down hard — 
where the hard floor meets the hard board in the 
harbor singing — this way — that way — under the 
floor, with skittlebettle umpkins angeling — No 
crab can reach this dyiémonic state Where 

under the hard floor — eekobar sits wailing. 

No not yet? — soon — the ragtail splits, the 
Encerreraded ismation riffles in timper tamper time 
to say not yet, past? No — Now 

‘Where the thunder of the drums was amunger with a 
hunger love — drifting quickly over in seabattered 
saltmeat — dry your tears you are only — whh 
Eeeat like you I love you — whhheatt 

ji bunga unga si mohala ni — deristo 

Fay ray tané magundahela — sopso. 


P A R A M Y¥Y T H_ S 


FRANZ KAFKA 


Metamorphosis 


When Gregor Samsa awoke one morning from troubled dreams, 
he found himself changed into an enormous bug. Lying on his 
plate-like, solid back and raising his head a bit, he saw his arched, 
brown belly divided by bowed corrugations, on the top of which 
the blanket was about to slip down, since it could not hold by 
itself. His many legs—lamentably thin as compared with his 
usual size—were dangling helplessly before his eyes. 


What has happened to me, he thought. It was not a dream. 
His room, a real human room, albeit too small, lay quietly between 
the four well-known walls. Over the table, on which were spread 
a collection of cloth samples—Samsa was a drummer—there hung 
a picture he had recently cut out of an illustrated magazine and 
put in a pretty gilt frame. It showed a lady wearing a fur hat and 
boa, seated upright, and pointing in the direction of the spectator 
a heavy fur muff in which her entire forearm had disappeared. 


Gregor’s eyes turned to the window, and the gloomy weather— 
he could hear rain-drops on the window-panes—made him quite 
melancholy. How would it be if I went on sleeping a little longer 
and forgot all this foolishness, he thought. But that was entirely 
impracticable, for he was used to sleeping on his right side and in 
his present state could not get into that position. However great 
an effort he made to throw himself on to his right side, again and 
again he rocked back into the position on his back. He tried it at 
least one hundred times, and closed his eyes in order not to have 
to see the squirming legs. He only stopped when he began to feel 
a slight dull pain in his side he had never felt before. 
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Oh God, he thought. What a strenuous vocation I have chosen. 
Day in and day out on the road. The chance to do business is 
much less than in the office, and, in addition, I have to cope with 
this plague of traveling, the worries about making train connec- 
tions, the irregular bad meals, human relationships that are forever 
changing, never lasting, that never grow cordial. The devil take 
it all. He felt a slight twitching on top, on his belly. Shoving 
himself on his back nearer the bed post, in order to be able to 
better lift his head, he found the itching spot filled with a lot of 
little white dots, the character of which he was unable to judge. 
He wanted to touch the spot with one leg, but withdrew it at once, 
for in touching it he had felt a chill come over him. 


He slid back again into his former position. This getting up 
early, he thought, makes a fellow weak-minded. A man must 
have his sleep. Other drummers live like harem women. For 
instance, sometimes in the course of the morning when I go back 
to the hotel, to write out the orders I’ve placed, some of those 
gentlemen are just having breakfast. Suppose I tried that with 
my boss; I would get fired at once. Who knows, as a matter of 
fact, if that wouldn’t be very good for me. If it wasn’t for my 
parents, I would have given notice a long time ago. I would have 
stepped right up to the boss and given him a piece of my mind. 
He would have fallen off his chair. As a matter of fact, it’s funny 
for him to be sitting on a high chair talking from such a height to 
the employees who, just on account of the boss being hard of 
hearing, have to come up very close. Well, hope is not entirely 
gone; once I have got the money together to pay off.the debt my 
parents owe him—it will probably take five or six years more— 
I'll do it without fail. Then I’ll make the big jump. But for the 
moment I’ll have to get up—my train leaves at five. 


And he looked across at the alarm-clock which was ticking away 
on the box. Good heavens, he thought. It was half past six and 
the hands were going quietly ahead. It was even more than half 
past six, almost quarter of seven. Perhaps the alarm-clock didn’t 
ring? One could see from the bed that it had been set for four 
o'clock, it must surely have rung. Yes, but was it possible to 
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sleep through this furniture-shaking ringing? Well, he certainly 
hadn’t slept quietly, but probably all the more soundly. What 
should he do now? The next train left at seven o'clock; to catch 
it he would have to hurry madly and the sample-box wasn’t packed 
yet, and he himself didn’t feel especially fresh and vivacious. And 
even if he did catch the train, there was no avoiding a bawling-out 
by the boss, for the errand-boy of the house had met the five 
o'clock train and long ago reported the news of his tardiness. 
That boy was just a creature of the boss, spineless and stupid. 
Now, suppose he were to report sick? However, that would be 
extremely hard and look suspicious, for Gregor had never been 
sick in the five years of his service. The boss would be sure to 
arrive with the company doctor, for whom there existed only quite 
healthy, albeit worthy people. And in this case, would he really 
be so entirely wrong? In fact—with the exception of a lethargy 
that was quite unwarranted after such a long sleep—Gregor felt 
perfectly well and was even ravenously hungry. 


As he reflected on all this quite hurriedly, without being able to 
decide to leave his bed—the alarm-clock was just ringing a quarter 
to seven—there came a cautious knock at the door of the bedroom. 
“Gregor,” a voice called. It was his mother. “It’s a quarter 
toseven. Didn’t you want to catch a train?” That gentle voice! 
Gregor grew frightened as he heard his own voice reply. It cer- 
tainly was unmistakably his former voice, with which, however, 
there could be heard, as though from below, an irrepressible, 
dolorous chirping, which impaired the distinctness of the words 
as he pronounced them and destroyed their after-sound in such a 
manner that one did not know if one had heard aright. Gregor 
had wanted to answer exhaustively and to explain everything, but 
restricted himself, under the circumstances, to saying “Yes, yes, 
thanks, mother, I’ll get up alright.”” Because of the wooden door, 
the change in Gregor’s voice was not likely to be noticed. His 
mother was satisfied with this explanation and shuffled off. But 
through the little dialogue the other members of the family had 
become aware that Gregor was, unexpectedly, still at home, and 
already his father was knocking on one of the side-doors, feebly, 
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but with his fist. ‘“Gregor, Gregor,” he called, ““what’s wrong?” 
And after a little while he warned again in a deep voice, “Gregor, 
Gregor.”” At the other side-door, however, the sister lamented 
softly, ‘““Gregor, aren’t you well? Do you need anything?” To 
both sides Gregor replied, “I’m quite ready,’ and made an effort 
to eliminate from his voice everything unusual, by the most careful 
pronunciation and by the inclusion of long pauses. So the father 
returned to his breakfast, but the sister whispered, “Gregor, open 
the door, I beg of you.”’ Gregor had no idea of opening, and only 
praised the precaution resultant from his traveling, to lock all 
doors at night, even at home. 


First of all, he wanted to get up, quietly, dress, and above all, 
have breakfast; only then would he think about what to do next; 
for he saw clearly he would never get anywhere by thinking in bed. 
He remembered he had often felt some slight pain in bed, perhaps 
produced by lying awkwardly, a pain which turned out to be 
purely imaginary when he was up, and he was conscious that 
today’s imaginings would also gradually dissolve. That the 
change of voice was nothing else but the precurser of a severe 
cold—an occupational malady of drummers—he did not doubt 
in the least. 

To throw off the blanket was quite simple, he only needed to 
blow it up a bit and then it would fall of itself. But further on it 
became difficult, especially since he was so unusually large. He 
should have had arms and hands to lift himself up. Instead of 
that he only had countless little legs, which continued to move in 
every direction and which, in addition, he was unable to control. 
If he tried to bend one of them, the first thing that happened was 


that it stretched, and if he finally succeeded in doing with that leg — 


what he wanted, all the others began to work as if seized by intense, 
painful excitement. ‘But I mustn’t remain in bed doing nothing,” 
Gregor said to himself. 


First he tried to get out of bed with the lower part of his body, 


but this lower part, which moreover he had not yet seen and which : 
he was unable to imagine really, proved to be much too unmove- ~ 


able. As a result he progressed very slowly and when finally, — 
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almost wild, he lunged forward with all his strength, sparing him- 
self no exertion, he had chosen the wrong direction; he bumped 
violently against the bed-posts, and the burning pain he felt 
taught him that it was the lower part of his body which was 
perhaps now the most sensitive. 


He then tried to get the upper part of his body out of bed first, 
and turned his head cautiously toward the bed’s edge. This 
succeeded easily, and despite its breadth and bulk the mass of his 
whole body finally followed the turning of his head. But when he 
stuck his head out of the bed into the open air, he grew frightened 
that he should still be moving like that. For when he finally let 
himself fall, a miracle would have to take place if his head were 
not to be injured. And he must not lose consciousness at that 
moment, whatever happened; he would rather stay in bed. 


But as once more, after a similar effort, he lay sighing as before, 
except possibly that he saw his little legs struggling still more 
viciously and there seemed no possibility of bringing order and 
quiet into this high-handed procedure, he said to himself again 
that it was impossible for him to remain in bed, and that the most 
sensible thing would be to sacrifice everything, if only the slightest 
hope remained to free himself from his bed. At the same time 
he did not forget to remind himself that quiet, calm reflection 
would be far better than desperate resolutions. At such moments he 
turned his eyes as directly as possible towards the window, but 
unfortunately, little confidence or gayety could be extracted from 
the sight of the morning mist that veiled even the other side of 
the narrow street. ‘‘Seven o’clock already,”’ he said to himself, 
as he listened once more to the ringing of the alarm-clock. “Seven 
o'clock already and still so much fog,”’ and for a little while he lay 
there breathing weakly, as if perhaps he expected the return of his 
real, customary state to result from the complete silence. 

Then, however, he said to himself, “Before it strikes a quarter 
to eight, I must absolutely have gotten out of bed. But of course 
someone will come from the office to ask for me before then, for the 
office opens at seven.”” And he now began to rock his body at full 
length, half in, half out of the bed. If, in this way, he could let 
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himself fall out of bed, his head, which he planned to raise sharply _ 
at the moment of the fall, would probably remain uninjured. His 
back seemed hardened, nothing would likely happen to it as it fell 

on the rug. But his greatest misgivings were with regard to the 
loud crash that would take place and which would probably excite, 

if not exactly terror, at least disquietude, behind every door. But 

he must risk that. 


When Gregor had at last gotten up half out of bed, the new 
method had become more of a game than an effort. All he had to 
do was to keep rocking and dragging himself along. It occurred to 
him how simple everything would be if someone came to his aid. 
Two strong persons—he thought of his father and the servant- 
girl—would really have sufficed; all they needed to do would be 
to shove their arms under his arched back thus scooping him out 
of bed, bend down with their load and then cautiously allow him 
to slip on to the floor after which he hoped his little legs would 
have acquired some meaning. Well—if we leave out the fact 
that the doors were locked—should hereally call forhelp? In spite 
of all his misery, he could not suppress a smile at this thought. 


He was already far enough out so that with more accentuated 
rocking he retained his balance with difficulty, and very soon he 
would have to decide. Finally—for in five minutes it would be a 
quarter to eight —there was a ring at the front-door. “That's 
someone from the office,” he said to himself, and was almost 
petrified, while his little legs kept dancing even more hurriedly. 
For a moment everything remained silent. ‘“They haven’t opened — 
the door,” Gregor said to himself, caught in some senseless hope. _ 
But then, of course, the servant-girl went stolidly to the door and — : 
opened it. Gregor needed only to hear the visitor’s firm word of ~ | 
greeting to know who it was—the head-clerk himself. Why was 
Gregor condemned to work for a firm where they were immediately _ 
suspicious of the slightest neglect of duty! Were all employees 
scoundrels, was there not a faithful, devoted being among them _ 
who, even if he had not utilized a few working-hours for the 
business, might become crazy with scruples of conscience and just 
be unable to leave his bed? Wouldn’t it really have been enough - : 
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to have an apprentice make the inquiries—if indeed this inter- 
rogatory snooping was necessary at all. Was it necessary for the 
head-clerk himself to come, and must the whole innocent family 
have to be shown that the investigation of this suspicious affair 
could only be entrusted to the head-clerk? And more as a result 
of the excitement into which Gregor was thrown by these reflec- 
tions, than because of any real decision, he swung himself out of 
bed with all his force. There was a loud thud, but it was not 
really a crash. The fall was broken a bit by the rug. So his 
back, too, was more elastic than Gregor had thought, which 
explained the rather dull sound that had not attracted any atten- 
tion. Only his head had not been held with sufficient precaution 
and it had knocked against the floor; he turned it and angrily 
rubbed it on the rug with pain. 


“Something fell in the next room,” said the head-clerk in the 
adjoining hall, at the left. Gregor tried to imagine something 
similar to this thing that had happened to him happening to the 
head-clerk; one would have to admit the possibility at any rate. 
But as if replying roughly to his question, the head-clerk took a 
few determined steps in the next room and allowed his patent- 
leather boots to creak out loud. From the next room Gregor’s 
sister whispered, “Gregor, the head-clerk’s here.” “I know,” 
said Gregor to himself; but loud enough for his sister to hear it, 
since he did not dare to raise his voice. 


“Gregor,” said his father from the next room, ‘the head-clerk 
has come, he wants to know why you didn’t leave on the early 
train. We don’t know what to tell him. He also wants to speak 
personally with you. So please open the door. He'll certainly 
be kind enough to excuse the disorder in the room.” “Good 
morning, Herr Samsa,”’ the head-clerk called in a friendly manner. 
‘He isn’t well,”’ the mother said to the head-clerk while the father 
was still talking at the door. ‘‘He is not well, take my word for 
it, Herr Head-clerk. Otherwise how would Gregor have missed. 
his train. For the boy has nothing on his mind but business. I 
almost get angry because he never goes out in the evening; wasn't 
he just eight days in town and every evening at home. He sits 
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there with us at table and reads the paper quietly or studies his 
time-tables. It’s a recreation for him when he’s busy working 
with the fret-saw. For instance, during these evenings he made 
a small picture-frame; you'd be surprised how pretty it is; it’s 
hanging inside, in his room, you'll see it right away, when Gregor 
opens the door. In fact, I’m happy you're here, Herr Head-clerk, 
we would not have succeeded in getting him to open the door by ~ 
ourselves; he is so obstinate; and he certainly is not well, although ~ 
he denied it this morning.’’ ‘“I’ll come at once,” said Gregor — 
slowly and deliberately, remaining quite still in order not to lose a 
word of the conversation. “Otherwise, I could not explain it to — 
myself,” said the head-clerk. “I hope it is nothing serious. On ~ 
the other hand, I must say that we business people—fortunately — 
or unfortunately, as you prefer—are often simply obliged to ignore 
a slight indisposition, for business reasons.” 

‘See here,’’ said the impatient father, “‘can the head-clerk come ~ 
in now?” and he knocked at the door again. “No,” said Gregor. 
In the room on the left there ensued an embarrassing silence; in — 
the room on the right the sister began to sob. 

Why didn’t his sister go in to him? She had probably only got — 
up and had not yet started to dress. And why was she crying? — 
Because he didn’t get up and didn’t let the head-clerk come in his 
room, because he was in danger of losing his job, and in that case ~ 
the boss would pursue his parents for old debts? Those were — 
unnecessary worries for the moment, Gregor was still here and 
didn’t in the least think of quitting his family. For the moment, ~ 
he was also, lying on the rug, and nobody who knew his condition 
would have demanded in earnest that he let the head-clerk come 
in. But because of this slight discourtesy, for which later on he 
would probably find a suitable pretext, Gregor could certainly — 
not be dismissed at once. It seemed to Gregor that it would be 
much more reasonable to leave him in peace now than to disturb - 
him with weeping and exhortations. But it was the uncertainty 
that disturbed the others and excused their behavior. 


‘Herr Samsa,” called the head-clerk, raising his voice, “what's 
the matter now? By barricading yourself in your room, and 
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answering just yes or no, you are creating serious, unnecessary 
worries for your parents and neglecting—I mention this only en 
passant—your commercial duties in a really unheard-of manner. 
I now speak in the name of your parents and your boss. I ask 
you quite seriously for an immediate, lucid explanation. I am 
astonished. I always thought of you as a reasonable, quiet man, 
and now you suddenly seem to want to show off with a lot of 
curious whims. ‘To be sure, this morning the boss suggested a 
possible explanation of your negligence—it concerned the collec- 
tion which was entrusted to you a short time ago—but I practically 
gave my word of honor that this explanation could not be true. 
Now I see your incomprehensible obstinacy and I have lost every 
desire to do even the slightest thing for you. Your position is 
necessarily the stronger. Originally, I had the intention of telling 
you these things just between us but since you let me waste my 
time here I don’t know why your parents too should not know 
them. Your work has been unsatisfactory lately. Of course this 
is not a very good season for business, that we acknowledge, but 
a bad season for business doesn’t exist, Herr Samsa, may not exist!”’ 


“But Herr Head-Clerk,”’ Gregor answered, quite beside himself 
and forgetting everything else in the excitement, “T’ll open the 
door at once, right away. A slight indisposition and fainting 
spell have prevented my getting up. I am still in bed. Now, 
however, I feel quite fresh again. I am just getting out of bed. 
Be patient for just a little while. [’m not yet as well as I thought. 
But I am alright, really. Funny how a thing like this can take 
you by surprise! Last night I was quite well, my parents can tell 
you, or perhaps last night I already had a slight premonition. 
You could have seen it by my face. Wonder why I didn’t report 
it at the office? But we always think we'll get over an attack of 
illness, without staying at home. Herr Head-Clerk! Spare my 
parents! There really is no reason for all the reproaches you've 
made me today; no one ever said a word to me about anything. 
Perhaps you have the last orders I sent ready. I'll come on the 
eight o’clock train, the few hours quiet have made me stronger. 
Don’t hold anything against me, Herr Head-Clerk, I'll soon be at 
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the office myself. Will you be.so kind as to tell the boss and say 
good morning for me.” 


While Gregor was hastily chanting all this, hardly knowing 
what he was saying, he approached a wooden chest with great 
ease—probably because of the skill he had acquired while lying 
in bed—and tried to climb up on it. What he really wanted was 
to open the door, to let them actually see him, to talk to the head- 
clerk. He was curious to know what the others who were now 
asking about him like this would say when they saw him. Would 
they grow frightened? Gregor was no longer responsible; so he 
could remain still. But suppose they should take everything 
quietly, then he too would have no reason to get exasperated and, 
if he hurried, he might really be at the station by eight o’clock. 
To begin with, he slipped several times from the smoothly polished 
chest, but at last gave himself a final shove and stood upright. 
He no longer paid any attention to his abdominal sufferings 
although he felt a burning pain there. Now he let himself drop 
against the back of a chair holding fast to the edges with his little 
legs. That way he gained control over himself, and he grew 
silent, for now he could also listen to the head-clerk. 


“Did you really understand a single word he said?”’ the head- 
clerk asked the parents. ‘“‘Let’s hope he isn’t trying to make fools 
of us.’ “Good Lord,” called the mother, weeping, “maybe he is 
seriously ill and here we keep torturing him. Grete! Grete!” she 
called. ‘‘Yes, mother?” the sister called back from the other 
room. They tried to understand each other across Gregor’s room. 
“You had better run over to the doctor’s at once. Gregor is sick. 
Quick! Get the doctor! Did you hear Gregor talk just now?” 
“That was the voice of an animal,”’ said the head-clerk in a tone 
that was astonishingly gentle, compared to the screaming voice of 
the mother. ‘‘Anna! Anna!” the father shouted through the 
anteroom into the kitchen, clapping his hands, “get a locksmith 
at once!’’ Already the two girls were racing rustling skirts 
through the anteroom—strange how quickly his sister had gotten 
dressed—and had pulled the front door of the house open; impossi- 
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ble to hear the door shut; they probably left it open, as is custom- 
ary in houses where a great disaster has occurred. 


But Gregor had grown much calmer. To be sure, they no longer 
understood his words, although they had seemed clear enough to 
him, clearer than before, perhaps as a result of the fact that his 
ear had become accustomed to them. Yet his family were already 
aware that something was out of gear with him, and they were 
ready to help him. 


The confidence and surety with which the first preparations 
had been made did him good. Once more he felt himself a mem- 
ber of the human circle and hoped that both the doctor and the 
locksmith—he did not differentiate between them—would achieve 
magnificent and astonishing things. In order that his voice 
should be distinct enough for the decisive discussion about to take 
place, he coughed a bit, in a muffled way however, since even this 
noise might sound different from a human cough, a thing he no 
longer felt himself capable of judging. Meanwhile, everything 
became quite still in the room next door. Perhaps his parents 
were sitting at table with the head-clerk, whispering, perhaps they 
were leaning against the door, listening. 


Slowly Gregor shoved himself towards the door, unbolted it and 
hurling himself against it stood erect before it—the balls of his 
little feet were covered with a kind of glue and they stuck some- 
what from the effort. Then he tried to turn the key in the lock 
with his mouth. Unfortunately, it seemed that he had no real 
teeth with which to catch hold of the key, but, of course, in com- 
pensation, his jaws were quite strong and, with their help, he 
actually set the key in motion. He paid no attention to the fact 
that he had probably hurt himself; a brown liquid was flowing 
from his mouth, dripping onto the floor. ““Listen,” said the head- 
clerk in the room next door, “he is turning the key.” That 
encouraged Gregor a good deal; but all of them should have called 
to him—his father and his mother, too. “Go ahead, Gregor, go 
ahead. Turn the lock.’ And in the idea that all of them were 
following his efforts with bated breath, he clung desperately and 
frantically, with every fibre of his being, to the key. The more 
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the turning of the key progressed, the more he kept on dancing 
around the lock; now he held himself erect by the mouth and 
clung to the key, pressing it down again, each time it slipped, with 
the full load of his body. The light click of the lock which 
snapped back at last awoke Gregor entirely. Breathing easily, 
he said to himself: ‘‘Well, I didn’t need the locksmith after all,” 
and he put his hands on the knob to open the door wide. 


Since he had to open the door in this way, it was in reality quite 
wide open while he himself remained invisible. First he turned 
slowly around the panel of the door, that is, very cautiously, so as 
not to fall awkwardly on his back, just before entering. He was 
still busy with the difficult movement and had no time to pay any 
attention to anything else, when he heard the head-clerk utter a 
loud “Oh....’’ It sounded like the whistle of the wind, and now 
Gregor saw him standing beside the door, his hand pressed to his 
open mouth, slowly receding as if he were being driven back by 
an invisible force. His mother—standing there, despite the head- 
clerk’s presence, with her hair loosened by the night’s sleep— 
first looked at his father with folded arms, then walked two steps 
towards Gregor and fell down into her outspread skirts, her face 
quite hidden on her breast. His father clenched his fists with a 
hostile expression, as if he wanted to push Gregor back into his 
room, then looked around the room uncertainly. Shading his eyes 
with his hands he wept so that his mighty chest began to shake. 


(To be continued) 


| Translated from the German by E. J.] 
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THOMAS NEWMAN 
A Miniature Tale 


Describe a lake. Let the water become personal from your 
watching it: let its mist in the morning be significant and the noon 
too, austere in heat, and you must have no thoughts; the sunset is 
so violent that the later dark is peace and rest; the night is bulk. 
You will find the water blue at sunrise and sunset-colored when 
the afterglow appears; the ripples will have brown hearts, dancing. 

Only the four seasons must invade this lake. Spring you may 
call Leonard, he can be a person. Laurais the summer. Andrew 
must be the autumn, brown-eyed. Billy, a young boy, can be 
the winter. 


The lake is in summer now, the season of Laura. Often the 
sky has no clouds, but when present they are always thick and 
slow, always rich. The lake is not exciting now, it is merely 
comfortable. It has sweet heavy eyes like the eyes of Laura. 
Its skin is undelicate like Laura’s, not of a thin-veined transpar- 
ency. The mouth is obvious and full. The thoughts are sleepy. 

Leonard is young and thin. He has light blue eyes and his hair 
is very blond. His voice is high and curious. Leonard with his 
light blue eyes deplores the color of the water: he would have it 
more alive. It is beautiful, but not with the beauty of the new- 
born things, it is fulfilled. There is little nuance in the summer. 
Only in the early morning is it perfect: dawn is a lovely thing, a 
fresh thing before the lethargy of noon. 


Andrew finds it stagnant, this lake in summer. His brown eyes 
have no wish to sleep, nor his strong frame either. Only the 
evenings he finds contemplative, given to the true colors. 


Billy is disliked. He is the brother of Laura, but opposite in 
views. Laura occasionally remembers him, occasionally and with 
displeasure. Andrew cannot forget his presence, for Billy inter- 
rupts him in his meditation. Leonard has suffered great hurt 
from Billy; only by the sight of himself can he forget, only by this 
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circumscription of his sight. Yet Leonard is in love with Laura, 
somewhat; she is security to him. Andrew is merely fond of her. 

And one day in this summer, Billy went boating on the lake. 
The summer lake did not want him and the summer wind swayed 
the rowboat constantly. Billy, in defiance, pulled strongly on the 
oars, he would make the boat go fast. But he was a little boy and 
the oars were awkward in his hands. One of them slipped from 
his grasp and slid down the rowlock. Quickly he grabbed at it. 
The boat, uncertain, arched over; he felt first the surprise of water 
and then the black pain as the gunnel hit his head. A mighty 
cumulus obscured the sun. He did not come to the surface; the 
brownish summer water dropped his body. Later, much later, it 
drifted to the shallow part and the pickerel weeds touched the 
swollen neck. 

That night, Summer was perhaps remorseful: the sunset was 
an expanse of red and orange, it was like a funeral fire. Laura 
cried a bit and it was Andrew who consoled: Autumn—days of 
pity and of sympathy—consoled her. But Leonard, who said he 
loved her, said nothing. He, self-centered Spring, did not concern 
himself with weeping: all thoughts must be quick and light, pene- 
trating. He climbed a hill and watched the sunset. He sat ona 
rock, seeing the color spasms as the water rippled, letting his legs 
dangle. He wished for dawn; then he would run wild with the 
wind. He would be asa sail in the wind, he would let it guide him. 

Now the summer is almost at an end. The water is a brighter 
blue, it is more alert. Laura has become more lovely to Andrew. 
He seeks to give her thoughts but she will not respond. She sits 
under the last green tree, wishing the lake to be as a stone, heavy 
and unchanging. Leonard will come and sit with her. He will 
be very sorry for himself. Now he does not think of her at all, is 
not aware that she needs him. Leonard and Andrew can never 
understand each other: one is a green day, the other has a melan- 
choly insight. 

Billy’s body is ugly in the water. The flesh loosens, the face is 
without shape. The pickerel weeds move with the active water, 
and the body stirs slightly among them. There are no eyes now: 
the teeth of pickerel have struck at them. 
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Now is the full autumn. The last green tree has turned to red 
and yellow leaves; soon they will wrinkle. Laura sleeps by the 
side of the lake. The deep blue water terrifies her and it mocks 
her. She cannot see the brown stone: the leaves subdue it with 
their brightness. Andrew is pleased with the color of life and its 
aspect. He tries to unify all things. He has not forgotten Laura, 
but her sameness can irritate him. Leonard is melancholy: he 
remembers the decay that is tocome. He finds no verve, no zest 
in all this pageant. He finds this richness dull-heartening, it is 
over-ripe. He has no wish to run with an autumn wind; even the 
autumn dawn is moribund. He does not concern himself with 
Laura’s love. 

Now with incipiency of winter, the lake is green or sometimes 
sullen blue. Colors no longer throb in the leaves; they are blown 
in the water; their stiffness melts and they sink. The once-body 
of Billy has left the weeds and it drifts closer to the shore. The 
flesh is almost gone, the hair dispersed. The thoughts of Andrew 
and Leonard are in the past, and yet they never meet. Mostly, 
Laura still sleeps on the shore. She thinks often of Leonard, but 
his semblance is indistinct. ‘The memory of Leonard is like the 
memory of her youth: quite beautiful and distant, unsubstantial. 


And still it is colder. Sometimes the lake is covered with its 
hardened water; soon the ice will remain. Laura has slept too 
long on the shore: there have been no leaves to protect her and the 
cold wind was ungentle with her body. The brown body, somno- 
lent like the lake in summer, has now a coldness in its heart. 
Leonard dreams, imagining the new, alive sensations. He is able 
to subsist on green dreams without meditation. Andrew still 
unifies, but deplores the passing of the riper days. The death of 
his colors is met with a philosophy. The stronger winds have 
shifted Billy’s body; the lake’s water has left him on the shore. 
The bones repose quite close to Laura, the cold bones next to the 
brown body. 


The lake is tight with ice, it is bound fast. The trees are white 
and furry, those which had leaves once green, red and yellow, 
finally brown and crumpled. The stone is now white’ and its 
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outline is indefinite with snow. One cannot find the reality of - 
Laura. The bones of Billy are knit firm with ice, they cannot fall — 
apart. They have dignity now, even substance, for the empty 
places are filled with powder from the sky. The winter is ful- 
filled: the lake is solid. 


Describe a lake. Describe how the seasons come. Portray the 
pitiless summer noonday and the white blast, cold and pitiless. . . . 


Describe the year in miniature. 
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The Mouse and the Woman 
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In the eaves of the lunatic asylum were birds who whistled the 
coming in of spring. A madman, howling like a dog from the top 
room, could not disturb them, and their tunes did not stop when 
he thrust his hands through the bars of the window near their 
nests and clawed the sky. A fresh smell blew with the winds 
around the white building and its grounds. The asylum trees 
waved green hands over the wall to the world outside. 


In the gardens the patients sat and looked up at the sun or 
upon the flowers or upon nothing, or walked sedately along the 
paths, hearing the gravel crunch beneath their feet with a hard, 
sensible sound. Children in print dresses might be expected to 
play, not noisily, upon the lawns. The building, too, had a sweet 
expression, as though it knew only the kind things of life and the 
polite emotions. Ina middle room sat a child who had cut off his 
double thumb with a scissors. 

A little way off the main path leading from house to gate, a girl, 
lifting her arms, beckoned to the birds. She enticed the sparrows 
with little movements of her fingers, but to no avail. It must be 
spring, she said. The sparrows sang exultantly, and then stopped. 


The howling in the top room began again. The madman’s face 
was pressed close to the bars of the window. Opening his mouth 
wide, he bayed up at the sun, listening to the inflections of his 
voice with a remorseless concentration. With his unseeing eyes 
fixed on the green garden, he heard the revolution of the years as 
they moved softly back. Now there was no garden. Under the 
sun the iron bars melted. Like a flower, a new room pulsed and 
opened. 

2 

Waking up when it was still dark, he turned the dream over and 

over on the tip of his brain until each little symbol became heavy 
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with a separate meaning. But there were symbols he could not 
remember, they came and went so quickly among the rattle of 
leaves, the gestures of women’s hands spelling on the sky, the fall- 
ing of rain and the humming wind. He remembered the oval of 
her face and the colour of her eyes. He remembered the pitch of 
her voice, though not what she said. She moved again wearily 
up and down the same ruler of turf. What she said fell with the 
leaves, and spoke in the wind whose brother rattled the panes like 
an old man. 

There had been seven women, in a mad play by a Greek, each 
with the same face, crowned by the same hoop of mad, black hair. 
Seven was a number in magic. One by one they trod the ruler of 
turf, then vanished. They turned the same face to him, intolerably 
weary with the same suffering. 

The dream had changed. Where the women were was an 
avenue of trees. And the trees leant forward and interlaced their 
hands, turning into a black forest. He had seen himself, absurd 
in his nakedness, walk into the depths. Stepping on a dead twig, 
he was bitten. 

Then there was her face again. There was nothing in his dream 
but her tired face. And the changes of the details of the dream 
and the celestial changes, the levers of the trees and the toothed 
twigs, these were the mechanisms of her delirium. It was not the 
sickness of sin that was upon her face. Rather it was the sickness 
of never having sinned and of never having done well. 


He lit the candle on the little deal table by his bedside. Candle 
light threw the shadows of the room into confusion, and raised up 
the warped men of shadow out of the corners. For the first time 
he heard the clock. He had been deaf until then to everything 
except the wind outside the window and the clean winter sounds — 
of the nightworld. But now the steady tick tock tick sounded — 
like the heart of someone hidden in his room. He could not hear ~ 
the night birds now. The loud clock drowned their crying, or the 
wind was too cold for them and made commotion among their — 
feathers. He remembered the dark hair of the woman in the trees 
and of the seven women treading the ruler of turf. : 
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He could no longer listen to the speaking of reason. The pulse 
of a new heart beat at his side. Contentedly he let the dream 
dictate itsrhythm. Often he would rise when the sun had dropped 
down, and, in the lunatic blackness under the stars, walk on the 
hill, feeling the wind finger his hair and at his nostrils. The rats 
and the rabbits on his towering hill came out in the dark, and the 
shadows consoled them for the light of the harsh sun. The dark 
woman, too, had risen out of darkness, pulling down the stars in 
their hundreds and showing him a mystery that hung and shone 
higher in the night of the sky than all the planets crowding beyond 
the curtains. 

He fell to sleep again and woke in the sun. As he dressed, the 
dog scratched at the door. He let it in and felt its wet muzzle in 
his hand. The weather was hot for a midwinter day. The little 
wind there was could not relieve the sharpness of the heat. With 
the opening of the bedroom window, the uneven beams of the sun 
twisted his images into the hard lines of light. 


He tried not to think of the woman as he ate. She had risen 
out of the depths of darkness. Now she was lost again. She is 
drowned, dead, dead. In the clean glittering of the kitchen, 
among the white boards, the oleographs of old women, the brass 
candlesticks, the plates on the shelves, and the sounds of kettle 
and clock, he was caught between believing in her and denying her. 
Now he insisted on the lines of her neck. The wilderness of her 
hair rose over the dark surface. He saw her flesh in the cut bread; 
her blood, still flowing through the channels of her mysterious 
body, in the spring water. 

But another voice told him that she was dead. She was a 
womaninamad story. He forced himself to hear the voice telling 
that she was dead. Dead, alive, drowned, raised up. The two 
voices shouted across his brain. He could not bear to think that 
the last spark in her had been put out. She is alive, alive, cried 
the two voices together. 

As he tidied the sheets on his bed, he saw a block of paper, and 
sat down at the table with a pencil poised in his hand. A hawk 
flew over the hill. Seagulls, on spread, unmoving wings, cried 
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past the window. A mother rat, in a hole in the hillside near the 
holes of rabbits, suckled its young as the sun climbed higher in 
the clouds. 
He put the pencil down. 
3 


One winter morning, after the last crowing of the cock, in the 
walks of his garden, had died to nothing, she who for so long had 
dwelt with him appeared in all the wonder of her youth. She had 
cried to be set free, and to walk in his dreams no longer. Had she 
not been in the beginning, there would have been no beginning. 
She had moved in his belly when he was a boy, and stirred in his 
boy’s loins. He at last gave birth to her who had been with him 
from the beginning. And with him dwelt a dog, a mouse, and a 
dark woman. 
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It is not a little thing, he thought, this writing that lies before 
me. It is the telling of a creation. It is the story of birth. Out 
of him had come another. A being had been born, not out of the 
womb, but out of the soul and the spinning head. He had come 
to the cottage on the hill that the being within him might ripen 
and be born away from the eyes of men. He understood what the 
wind that took up the woman’s cry had cried in his last dream. 
Let me be born, it had cried. He had given a woman being. His 
flesh would be upon her, and the life that he had given her would 
make her walk, talk and sing. And he knew, too, that it was upon 
the block of paper she was made absolute. There was an oracle 
in the lead of the pencil. 


In the kitchen he cleaned up after his meal. When the last 
plate had been washed, he looked around the room. In the corner 
near the door was a hole no bigger than a halfcrown. He found 
a tiny square of tin and nailed it over the hole, making sure that 
nothing could go in or come out. Then he donned his coat and ~ 
walked out on to the hill and down towards the sea. 


Broken water leapt up from the inrushing tide and fell into the ~ 
crevices of the rocks, making innumerable pools. He climbed — 
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down to the half circle of beach, and the clusters of shells did not 
break when his foot fell on them. Feeling his heart knock at his 
side, he turned to where the greater rocks climbed perilously up 
to the grass. There, at the foot, the oval of her face towards him, 
she stood and smiled. The spray brushed her naked body, and 
the creams of the sea ran unheeded over her feet. She lifted her 
hand. He crossed to her. 
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In the cool of the evening they walked in the garden behind the 
cottage. She had lost none of her beauty with the covering up of 
her nakedness. With slippers on her feet she stepped as gracefully 
as when her feet were bare. There was a dignity in the poise of 
her head, and her voice was clear as a bell. Walking by her side 
along the narrow path, he heard no discord in the crying together 
of the gulls. She pointed out bird and bush with her finger, 
illuminating a new loveliness in the wings and leaves, in the sour 
churning of water over pebbles, and a new life along the dead 
branches of the trees. 

It is quiet here, she said as they stood looking out to sea and 
the dark coming over the land. Is it always as quiet? 

Not when the storms come in with the tide, he said. Boys play 
behind the hill. Lovers go down to the shore. 

Late evening turned to night so suddenly that, where she stood, 
stood a shadow under the moon. He took its hand, and they ran 
together to the cottage. 

It was lonely for you before I came, she said. 

A coal leered and spat out of the depths of the fire. Asa cinder 
hissed into the grate, he moved back in his chair, made a startled 
gesture with his hand. 

How quickly you become frightened, she said. I am frightened 

of nothing. 

But she thought over her words and spoke again, this time ina 
low voice. 

One day I may have no limbs to walk with, no hands to touch 
with. No heart under my breast, she said. 
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He told her that he was frightened of the stars. 

Look at the million stars, he said. They make some pattern 
on the sky. It is a pattern of letters spelling a word. One night 
I shall look up and read the word. 

But she kissed him and calmed his fears. 
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The madman remembered the inflections of her voice, heard, 
again, her frock rustling, and saw the terrible curve of her breast. 
His own breathing thundered in his ears. The girl on the bench 
beckoned to the sparrows. Somewhere a child purred, stroking 
the black columns of a wooden horse that neighed and then lay 
down. 

7 

They slept together on the first night, side by side in the dark, 
their arms around one another. The shadows in the corner were 
trimmed and shapely in her presence, losing their old deformity. 
And the stars looked in upon them and shone in their eyes. 

Tomorrow you must tell me what you dream, he said. 


It will be what I have always dreamed, she said. Walking on 
a little length of grass, up and down, up and down, till my feet 
bleed. Seven images of me walking up and down. 

It is what I dream. Seven is a number in magic. 

Magic? she said. 

A woman makes a wax man, puts a pin in its chest; and the 
man dies. Someone has a little devil, tells it what todo. A girl 
dies, you see her walk. A woman turns into a hill. 

She let her head rest on his shoulder, and fell to sleep. 

He kissed her mouth, and passed his hand through her hair. 

She was asleep, but he did not sleep. Wide awake, he stared ~ 
into darkness. Now he was drowned in terror, and the sucking ~ 
waters closed over his skull. 

I, I have a devil, he said. 

She stirred at the noise of his voice, and then again her head was — 
motionless and her body straight along the curves of the cool bed. © 
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I have a devil, but I do not tell it what todo. It lifts my hand. 
I write. The words spring into life. She, then, is a woman of 
the devil. 

She made a contented sound, nestled ever nearer to him. Her 
breath was warm on his neck, and her foot lay on his like a mouse. 
He saw that she was beautiful in her sleep. Her beauty could not 
have sprouted out of evil. God, whom he had searched for in his 
loneliness, had formed her for his mate as Eve for Adam out of 
Adam’s rib. 

He kissed her again, and saw her smile as she slept. 

God at my side, he said. 3 


He had not slept with Rachel and woken with Leah. There 
was the pallor of dawn on her cheeks. He touched them lightly 
with a finger nail. She did not stir. 

But there had been no woman in his dream. Not even a thread 
of woman’s hair had dangled from the sky. God had come down 
in a cloud and the cloud had changed to a snakes’ nest. Foul 
hissing of snakes had suggested the sound of water, and he had 
been drowned. Down and down he had fallen, under green shift- 
ings and the bubbles that fishes blew from their mouths, down 
and down on to the bony floors of the sea. 

Then against a white curtain people had moved and moved to 
no purpose but to speak mad things. 

What did you find under the tree? 

I found an airman. 

No, no, under the other tree? 

I found a bottle of foetus. 

No, no, under the other tree? 

I found a mousetrap. 

He had been invisible. There had been nothing but his voice. 
He had flown across back gardens, and his voice, caught in a 
tangle of wireless aerials, had bled as though it were a thing of 
substance. Men in deckchairs were listening to the loudspeakers 
speaking: 

What did you find under the tree? 

I found a wax man. 
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No, no, under the other tree? 

He could remember little else except the odds and ends of sen- — 
tences, the movement of a turning shoulder, the sudden flight or 
drop of syllables. But slowly the whole meaning edged into his ~ 
brain. He could translate every symbol of his dreams, and he ~ 
lifted the pencil so that they might stand hard and clear upon the — 
paper. But the words would not come. He thought he heard 
the scratching of velvet paws behind a panel. But when he sat — 
still and listened close, there was no sound. : 

She opened her eyes. 

What are you doing? she said. 

He put down the paper, and kissed her before they rose to dress. 


What did you dream last night? he asked her, when they had ~ 
eaten. 
Nothing. I slept, that is all. What did you dream? 
Nothing, he said. 
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There was creation screaming in the steam of the kettle, in the ~ 
light making mouths on the china and the floor she swept as a — 
child sweeps the floor of a doll’s house. There was nothing to see 
in her but the ebb and flood of creation, only the transcendent — 
sweep of being and living in the careless fold of flesh from shoulder ~ 
bone to elbow. He could not tell, after the horror he had found 
in the translating symbols, why the sea should point to the fruitful 
and unfailing stars with the edge of each wave, and an image of ~ 
fruition disturb the moon in its dead course. , 

She moulded his images that evening. She lent light, and the i] 
lamp was dim beside her who had the oil of life glistening in every 
pore of her hand. { 

And now in the garden they remembered how they had walked” 
in the garden for the first time. 

You were lonely before I came. 

How quickly you become frightened. 

She had lost none of her beauty with the covering up of her 
nakedness. Though he had slept at her side, he had been content 
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to know the surface of her. Now he stripped her of her clothes 
and laid her upon a bed of grass. 
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The mouse had waited for this consummation. Wrinkling its 
eyes, it crept stealthily along the tunnel, littered with scraps of 
half eaten paper, behind the kitchen wall. Stealthily, on tiny, 
padded paws, it felt its way through darkness, its nails scraping 
on the wood. Stealthily, it worked its way between the walls, 
screamed at the blind light through the chinks, and filed through 
the square of tin. Moonlight dropped slowly into the space where 
the mouse, working its destruction, inched into light. The last 
barrier fell away. And on the clean stones of the kitchen floor the 
mouse stood still. 
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That night he told her of the love in the garden of Eden. 

A garden was planted eastward, and Adam lived in it. Eve 
was made for him, out of him, bone of his bones, flesh of his flesh. 
They were as naked as you upon the sea shore, but Eve could not 
have been as beautiful. They ate with the devil, and saw that 
they were naked, and covered up their nakedness. In their good 
bodies they saw evil for the first time. 

Then you saw evil in me, she said, when I was naked. I would 
as soon be naked as be clothed. Why did you cover up my 
nakedness? 

It was not good to look upon, he said. 

But it was beautiful. You yourself said that it was beautiful, 
she said. 

It was not good to look upon. 

You said the body of Eve was good. And yet you say I was 
not good to look upon. Why did you cover up my nakedness? 

It was not good to look upon. 
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Welcome, said the devil to the madman. Cast your eyes upon 
me. Igrowandgrow. Seehow! multiply. See my sad, Grecian 
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stare. And the longing to be born in my dark eyes. Oh, that 
was the best joke of all. 

I am an asylum boy tearing the wings of birds. Remember the 
lions that were crucified. Who knows that it was not I who 
opened the door of the tomb for Christ to struggle out? 

But the madman had heard that welcome time after time. 
Ever since the evening of the second day after their love in the 
garden, when he had told her that her nakedness was not good to 
look upon, he had heard the welcome ring out, in the sliding rain, 
and seen the welcome words burnt into the sea. He had known 
at the ringing of the first syllable in his ears that nothing on the 
earth could save him, and that the mouse would come out. 


But the mouse had come out already. 


The madman cried down at the beckoning girl to whom, now, 
a host of birds edged closer on a bough. 
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Why did you cover up my nakedness? 

It was not good to look upon. 

Why, then, no, no, under the other tree? 

It was not good, I found a wax cross. 

As she had questioned him, not harshly, but with bewilderment, 
that he whom she loved should find her nakedness unclean, he 
heard the broken pieces of the old dirge break into her questioning. 

Why, then, she said, No, no, under the other tree? 

He heard himself reply, It was not good, I found a talking thorn. 

Real things kept changing place with unreal, and, as a bird burst — 
into song, he heard the springs rattle far back in its throat. 


She left him with a smile that still poised over a question, and — 
crossing the strip of hill, vanished into the halfdark where the — 
cottage stood like another woman. But she returned ten times, — 
in ten different shapes. She breathed at his ear, passed the back — 
of her hand over his dry mouth, and lit the lamp in the cottage — 
room more than a mile away. 
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It grew darker as he stared at the stars. Wind cut through the 
new night. Very suddenly a bird screamed over the trees, and an 
owl, hungry for mice, hooted in the mileaway wood. 


There was contradiction in heartbeat and green Sirius, an eye 
in the east. He put his hand to his eyes, hiding the star, and 
walked slowly towards the lamp burning faraway in the cottage. 
And all the elements come together, of wind and sea and fire, of 
love and the passing of love, closed in a circle around him. 


She was not sitting by the fire, as he had expected her to be, 
smiling upon the folds of her dress. He called her name at the 
foot of the stairs. He looked into the empty bedroom, and called 
her name in the garden. But she had gone, and all the mystery 
of her presence had left the cottage. And the shadows that he 
thought had departed when she had come crowded the corners, 
muttering in women’s voices among themselves. He turned down 
the wick inthe lamp. As he climbed upstairs, he heard the corner 
voices become louder and louder until the whole cottage reverber- 
ated with them, and the wind could not be heard. 
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With tears in his cheeks and with a hard pain in his heart, he fell 
to sleep, coming at last to where his father sat in an alcove carved 
in a cloud. 


Father, he said, I have been walking over the world, looking for 
a thing worthy to love, but I drove it away, and go now from place 
to place, moaning my hideousness, hearing my own voice in the 
voices of the corncrakes and the frogs, seeing my own face in the 
riddled faces of the beasts. 


He held out his arms, waiting for words to fall from that old 
mouth hidden under a white beard frozen with tears. He im- 
plored the old man to speak. 


Speak to me, your son. Remember how we read the classic 
books together on the terraces. Or on an Irish harp you would 
pluck tunes until the geese, like the seven geese of the Wandering 
Jew, rose squawking into the air. Father, speak to me, your only 
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son, a prodigal out of the herbaceous spaces of small towns, out of 
the smells and sounds of the city, out of the thorny desert and 
the deep sea. You are a wise old man. 


He implored the old man to speak, but coming closer to him and 
staring into his face, he saw the stains of death upon mouth and 
eyes and a nest of mice in the tangle of the frozen beard. 


It was weak to fly, but he flew. And it was a weakness of the 
blood to be invisible, but he was invisible. He reasoned and 
dreamed unreasonably at the same time, knowing his weakness 
and the lunacy of flying, but having no strength to conquer it. 
He flew like a bird over the fields, but soon the bird’s body van- 
ished, and he was a flying voice. An open window beckoned him 
by the waving of its blinds, as a scarecrow beckons a wise bird by 
its ragged waving, and into the open window he flew, alighting on 
a bed near a sleeping girl. 

Awake, girl, he said. I am your lover come in the night. 

She awoke at his voice. 

Who called me? 

I called you. 

Where are you? 

I am upon the pillow by your head, speaking into your ear. 

Who are you? 

I am a voice. 

Stop calling into my ear, then, and hop into my hand so that I 
may touch you and tickle you. Hop into my hand, voice. 

He lay still and warm in her palm. 

Where are you? 

I am in your hand. 

Which hand? 

The hand on your breast, left hand. Do not make a fist or you — 
will crush me. Can you not feel me warm in your hand? [am ~ 
close to the roots of your fingers. 
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Talk to me. 

I had a body, but was always a voice. As I truly am, I come 
to you in the night, a voice on your pillow. 

I know what you are. You are the still, small voice I must not 
listen to. I have been told not to listen to that still, small voice 
that speaks in the night. It is wicked to listen. You must not 
come here again. You must go away. 

But I am your lover. 

I must not listen, said the girl, and suddenly clenched her hand. 
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He could go into the garden, regardless of rain, and bury his 
face in the wet earth. With his ears pressed close to the earth, 
he would hear the great heart, under soil and grass, strain before 
breaking. In dreams he would say to some figure, lift me up. 
I am only ten pounds now. I am lighter. Six pounds. Two 
pounds. My spine shows through my breast. The secret of that 
alchemy that had turned a little revolution of the unsteady senses 
into a golden moment was lost as a key is lost in undergrowth. 
A secret was confused among the night, and the confusion of the 
last madness before the grave would come down like an animal on 
the brain. 

He wrote upon the block of paper, not knowing what he wrote, 
and dreading the words that looked up at him at last and could 
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And this is all there was to it: a woman had been born, not out 
of the womb, but out of the soul and the spinning head. And he 
who had borne her out of darkness loved his creation, and she 
loved him. But this is all there was to it: a miracle befell a man. 
He fell in love with it, but could not keep it, and the miracle 
passed. And with him dwelt a dog, a mouse, and a dark woman. 
The woman went away, and the dog died. 
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He buried the dog at the end of the garden. Rest in peace, he 
told the dead dog. But the grave was not deep enough and there 
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were rats in the underhanging of the bank who bit through the 
sack shroud. 
18 


Upon town pavements he saw the woman step loose, her breasts 
firm under a coat on which the single hairs from old men’s heads 
lay white on black. Her life, he knew, was only a life of days. 
Her spring had passed with him. After the summer and the 
autumn, unhallowed time between full life and death, there would 
be winter corrugating charm. He who knew the subtleties of 
every reason, and sensed the four together in every symbol of the 
earth, would disturb the chronology of the seasons. Winter must 
not appear. 
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Consider now the old effigy of time, his long beard whitened by 
an Egyptian sun, his bare feet watered by the Sargasso sea. 
Watch me belabour the old fellow. I have stopped his heart. It 
split like a chamber pot. No, this is no rain falling. This is the 
wet out of the cracked heart. 

Parhelion and sun shine in the same sky with the broken moon. 
Dizzy with the chasing of moon by sun, and by the twinkling of so 
many stars, I run upstairs to read again of the love of some man 
for a woman. I tumble down to see the halfcrown hole in the ~ 
kitchen wall stabbed open, and the prints of a mouse’s pads on 
the floor. 

Consider now the old effigies of the seasons. Break up the 
rhythm of the old figures’ moving, the spring trot, summer canter, — 
sad stride of autumn, and winter shuffle. Break, piece by piece, — 
the continuous changing of motion into a spindle-shanked walking. — 


Consider the sun for whom I know no image but the old image j 
of a shot eye, and the broken moon. 7 
20 


Gradually the chaos became less, and the things of the sur- 
rounding world were no longer wrought out of their own substance 
into the shapes of his thoughts. Some peace fell about him, and 
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again the music of creation was to be heard trembling out of crystal 
waters, out of the holy sweep of the sky down to the wet edge of 
the earth where a sea flowed over. Night came slowly, and the 
hill rose to the unrisen stars. He turned over the block of paper 
and upon the last page wrote in a clear hand: 
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The woman died. 
4 


There was dignity in such a murder. And the hero in him rose 
up in all his holiness and strength. It was just that he who had 
brought her forth from darkness should pack her away again. 
And it was just that she should die not knowing what hand out of 
the sky struck upon her and laid her low. 


He walked down the hill, his steps slow as in procession, and his 
lips smiling at the half dark sea. He climbed on to the shore, and, 
feeling his heart knock at his side, turned to where the greater 
rocks climbed perilously to the grass. There at the foot, her face 
towards him, she lay and smiled. Seawater ran unheeded over 
her nakedness. He crossed to her, and touched her cold cheek 
with his nails. 
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Acquainted with the last grief, he stood at the open window of 
his room. And the night was an island in a sea of mystery and 
meaning. And the voice out of the night was a voice of accept- 
ance. And the face of the moon was the face of humility. 


He knew the last wonder before the grave and the mystery that 
bewilders and incorporates the heavens and the earth. He knew 
that he had failed before the eye of God and the eye of Sirius to 
hold his miracle. The woman had shown him that it was wonder- 
ful to live. And now, when at last he knew how wonderful, and 
how pleasant the blood in the trees, and how deep the well of the 
clouds, he must close his eyes and die. He opened his eyes, and 
looked up at the stars. There were a million stars spelling the 
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same word. And the word of the stars was written clearly upon 
the sky. 
24 


Alone in the kitchen, among the broken chairs and china, stood 
the mouse that had come out of the hole. Its paws rested lightly 
upon the floor painted all over with the grotesque figures of birds 
and girls. Stealthily, it crept back into the hole. Stealthily, it 
worked its way between the walls. There was no sound in the 
kitchen but the sound of the mouse’s nails scraping upon wood. 
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In the eaves of the lunatic asylum the birds still whistled, and 
the madman, pressed close to the bars of the window near their 
nests, bayed up at the sun. 


Upon the bench some distance from the main path, the girl was 
beckoning to the birds, while on a square of lawn danced three 
old women, hand in hand, simpering in the wind, to the music of 
an Italian organ from the world outside. 


Spring is come, said the warders. 
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CHRISTOPHER YOUNG 


When the Worst Comes to the Worst 


The world was being stretched as if it were a piece of taffy. All 
the time it was getting longer and thinner; and I found that the 
thinnest part was under me. Finally it broke, and I fell through 
onto an infinite expanse of concrete floor, which I judged stood for 
Space. At the same time I happened to look up and saw the two 
ends of the world dangling over my head—but only for a moment, 
for the two large hands which held them immediately clumped 
them together again and began to mold the mass into a sphere as 
naturally as if they were making a snow ball. 


When the hands had made the world once more perfectly round, 
they set it down on the concrete floor and disappeared. I then 
climbed back on the world and sat down. I was bored, but | 
would have been content had it not been for my face itching. At 
any rate, I did not want to be disturbed again—but I was. An 
attendant came along and motioned me to get off. I did, and he 
then proceeded to roll the world away. ‘“‘What’s the big idea?” 
I said. He pretended not to hear, so I said, ““Where are you 
taking it?” 

“Has to be put away for the night,” he finally replied gruffly. 


I watched him roll the world into a sort of barn, close the big 
doors, lock them and then shuffle off into the night. Everything 
around me was bleak and cold. There was nothing but the gray 
cement floor stretching in every direction as far as the eye could 
see. There was nothing to sit down on. Finally I lay down on 
the cement and tried to go to sleep. It began to rain. 


Somebody Was Dropping Old Iron on the Floor 


Somebody was dropping old iron on the floor, making a lot of 
noise, while she and I were sitting in a teepee. There was a third 
person there, in the teepee, but he wasn’t an Indian; he was just 
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in the way. And I was trying to figure out how to get him out of 
the way, while all the time iron was falling on the floor. — 


Meanwhile, outside on the bay were thousands of logs, which 
were greatly in the way of navigation. So two ocean liners were 
approaching each other sidewise in order to push the logs together 
preparatory to towing them away. And all the time iron was 
falling, slowly falling down on the floor. 


I knew that I could not get the third person out of the tent and 
that the iron would not stop falling until the bay was cleared 
of logs. 


Piet Mondrian: Composition, 1935 
Photo, courtesy of the Museum of 
Modern Art 


L. Moholy-Nagy: Rho—Transparent 50, 1936. 
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Cesar Domela: Composition, 1935. 


Sculpture in Polished Brass, arranged for mobility 


Constantin Brancusi: 


Paul Klee: Metamorphose, 1924. 


Henri Matisse: Figure au Corselet, 1935. 
Photo, courtesy of The Pierre Matisse Gallery 


DADA: 1916-1936 


HUGO BALL 


Fragments from a Dada Diary 


March 3, 1916—Imtroduce symmetries and rhythms instead of 
principles. Contradict the existing world orders 


What we are celebrating is at once a buffoonery and a requiem 
mass 


June 12, 1916—What we call Dada is a harlequinade made of 

nothingness in which all higher questions are involved, a gladi- 

ator’s gesture, a play with shabby debris, an execution of postured 
morality and plenitude . . . 


The Dadaist loves the extraordinary, the absurd, even. He 
knows that life asserts itself in contradictions, and that his age, 
more than any preceding it, aims at the destruction of all generous 
impulses. Every kind of mask is therefore welcome to him, every 
play at hide and seek in which there is an inherent power of 
deception. The direct and the primitive appear to him in the 
midst of this huge anti-nature, as being the supernatural itself... 


The bankruptcy of ideas having destroyed the concept of 
_ humanity to its very innermost strata, the instincts and hereditary 
backgrounds are now emerging pathologically. Since no art, 
_ politics or religious faith seems adequate to dam this torrent, 
there remain only the blague and the bleeding pose 


The Dadaist trusts more in the sincerity of events than in the 
_ wit of persons. To him persons may be had cheaply, his own 
| person not excepted. He no longer believes in the comprehension 
of things from one point of departure, but is nevertheless convinced 
of the union of all things, of totality, to such an extent that he 
: suffers from dissonances to the point of self-dissolution 
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The Dadaist fights against the death-throes and death-drunken- — 
ness of his time. Averse to every clever reticence, he cultivates 
the curiosity of one who experiences delight even in the most 
questionable forms of insubordination. He knows that this world 
of systems has gone to pieces, and that the age which demanded — 
cash has organized a bargain sale of godless philosophies. Where ~ 
bad conscience begins for the market-booth owners, mild laughter ~ 
and mild kindliness begin for the Dadaist 


The image differentiates us. Through the image we compre- — 
hend. Whatever it may be—it is night—we hold the print of it — 
in our hands . 


The word and the image are one. Painting and composing — 
poetry belong together. Christ is image and word. The word — 
and the image are crucified 


June 18, 1916—We have developed the plasticity of the word 
to a point which can hardly be surpassed. This result was” 
achieved at the price of the logically constructed, rational sen-_ 
tence, and therefore, also, by renouncing the document (which is” 
only possible by means of a time-robbing grouping of sentences in” 
a logically ordered syntax). We were assisted in our efforts by 
the special circumstances of our age, which does not allow a real 
talent either to rest or ripen, forcing it to a premature test of its” 
capacities, as well as by the emphatic élan of our group, whose mem-_ 
bers sought to surpass each other by an even greater intensification 
and accentuation of their platform. People may smile, if they 
want to; language will thank us for our zeal, even if there should 


not be any directly visible results. We have charged the word 


with forces and energies which made it possible for us to rediscover 
the evangelical concept of the “‘word”’ (logos) as a magical complex 


of images 
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the world of grown-ups. The child will be the accuser on Judg- 
ment Day, the Crucified One will judge, the Resurrected One will 
pardon. The distrust of children, their shut-in quality, their es- 
cape from our recognition—their recognition that they won't be 
understood anyway 


Childhood is not at all as obvious as is generally assumed. It 
is a world to which hardly any attention is paid, with its own laws, 
without whose application there is no art, and without whose 
religious and philésophic recognition art cannot exist or be ap- 
prehended 


The credulous imagination of children, however, is also exposed 
to corruption and deformation. To surpass oneself in naiveté and 
childishness—that is still the best antidote 


November 21, 1916—Note about a criticism of individualism: 
The accentuated ‘I’? has constant interests, whether they be 
greedy, dictatorial, vain or lazy. It always follows appetites, so 
long as it does not become absorbed in society. Whoever re- 
nounces his interests, renounces his “I.’’ The “I’’ and the inter- 
ests are identical. Therefore, the individualistic-egoistic ideal of 
the Renaissance ripened to the general union of the mechanized 
appetites which we now see before us, bleeding and disintegrating. 


January 9, 1917—We should burn all libraries and allow to 
remain only that which every one knows by heart. A beautiful 
age of the legend would then begin 


The middle ages praised not only foolishness, but even idiocy. 
The barons sent their children to board with idiotic families so 
that they might learn humility 


March 30, 1917—The new art is sympathetic because in an age 
of total disruption it has conserved the will-to-the-image; because 
it is inclined to force the image, even though the means and parts 
be antagonistic. Convention triumphs in the moralistic evalu- 
ation of the parts and details; art cannot be concerned with this. 
It drives toward the in-dwelling, all-connecting life nerve; it is 
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indifferent to external resistance. One might also say: morals 
are withdrawn from convention, and utilized for the sole purpose 
of sharpening the senses of measure and weight . . 


March 7, 1917—One might also speak of Klee as follows: He 
always presents himself as quite small and playful. In an age of 
the colossal he falls in love with a green leaf, a little star, a butterfly 
wing; and since heaven and infinity are reflected in them, he ~ 
paints them in. The point of his pencil, his brush, tempt him to 
minutiae. He always remains quite near first beginnings and the — 
smallest format. The beginning possesses him and will not let 
him go. When he reaches the end, he does not start a new leaf — 
at once, but begins to paint over the first one. The little formats ~ 
are filled with intensity, become magic letters and coloured 
palimpsests 


What irony, approaching sarcasm even, must this artist feel 
for our hollow, empty epoch. Perhaps there is no man today 
who is so master of himself as Klee. He scarcely detaches himself — 
from his inspiration. He knows the shortest path from his inspira- ~ 
tion to the page. The wide, distracting, stretching-out of the hand - 
and body which Kandinsky needs to fill the great formats of his 
canvases, necessarily brings waste and fatigue; it demands an 
exhaustive exposition, and explanation. Painting, when it seeks to — 
retain unity and soul, becomes a sermon, or music. 


April 18, 1917—Perhaps the art which we are seeking is the key 
to every former art: a salomonic key that will open all mysteries. 


Dadaism—a mask play, a burst of laughter? And behind it, a 
synthesis of the romantic, dandyistic and—daemonistic theories” 
of the 19th century. 


From ‘‘Flucht aus der Zeit,’ Duncker & Humbolt, Munich. 
[ Translated from the German by E. J.) 
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RICHARD HUELSENBECK 
Dada Lives 


In 1916 Hugo Ball founded the Cabaret Voltaire in Zurich, 
Switzerland. He had left Germany because of his pacifist con- 
victions, and wanted to create, through this Cabaret, a platform 
for himself in Switzerland, since, at that time, shelter to political 
refugees was still granted there. With his wife, Emmy Hennings, 
he organized a center to express the aims of the creative man 
smothered by the World War. The name of Voltaire was not 
chosen accidentally, but out of veneration for a man who had 
fought all his life for the liberation of the creative forces from the 
tutelage of the advocates of power. 


Dadaism was born in the Cabaret Voltaire in 1916. In order 
to understand why it still lives and why it created such a sensation 
throughout the world, one must know the special circumstances 
of its genesis. Among Hugo Ball’s intimate collaborators, besides 
his wife, Emmy Hennings, and myself, were Hans Arp, and the 
Roumanians, Tristan Tzara and Marcel Janco. Our work in 
the Cabaret Voltaire had, from the very beginning, an anti- 
militaristic, revolutionary tendency. Friends came to visit us 
from the various belligerent countries—from Italy, the Futurists; 
from Paris, Picabia; from Germany, René Schickelé and Werfel. 
All of them, even the Futurists, loathed the senseless, systematic 
massacre of modern warfare. 


We were not politicians, but artists searching for an expression 
that would correspond to our demands for a new art. All of us 
were enemies of the old rationalistic, bourgeois art which we 
regarded as symptomatic of a culture about to crumble with the 
war. We loathed every form of an art that merely imitated 
‘nature and we admired, instead, the Cubists and Picasso. We 
agreed with the Futurists that most public monuments should be 
‘smashed with a hammer, and we delighted in the non-representa- 
_ tional experiments of Hans Arp, Van Rees and Marcel Janco. 
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One day Hugo Ball was seated in his modest room in a Zurich 
tenement flat. Besides his wife, I was the only person present. 
We were discussing the question of a name for our idea, we needed 
a slogan which might epitomize for a larger public the whole 
complex of our direction. This was all the more necessary since 
we were about to launch a publication in which all of us wanted 
to set forth our ideas about the new art. 


We were conscious of the difficulty of our task. Our art had 
to be young, it had to be new, it had to integrate all the experi- 
mental tendencies of the Futurists and Cubists. Above every- 
thing, our art had to be international, for we believed in an Inter- 
nationale of the Spirit and not in different national concepts. 


Hugo Ball sat in an armchair holding a German-French dic- 
tionary on his knees. He was busy in those days with the pre- 
liminary work for a long book in which he wanted to show the — 
deleterious changes German civilization had undergone as a result — 
of Luther’s influence. Consequently, he was studying countless 
German and French books on history. 


I was standing behind Ball looking into the dictionary. Ball’s 
finger pointed to the first letter of each word descending the page. — 
Suddenly I cried halt. I was struck by a word I had never heard ~ 
before, the word dada. 

“Dada,” Ball read, and added: ‘“‘It is a children’s word meaning ~ 
hobby-horse.”’? At that moment I understood what advantages © 
the word held for us. . 

‘“Let’s take the word dada,’ I said. “It’s just made for our 
purpose. The child’s first sound expresses the primitiveness, the 
beginning at zero, the new in our art. We could not find a better 
word.” 

Emmy Hennings, who in those days was already oriented 
towards Catholicism and who, at that very moment, was bus 
erecting an altar in another corner of the room, came over to us. 
She, too, thought that Dada was an excellent word. “Then we’ 
take Dada as the slogan for our new artistic direction,” said Ball. 
That was the hour of the birth of Dadaism. The following day 
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we told our friends, Tristan Tzara, Marcel Janco and Hans Arp 
what we had found and decided on. They were enthusiastic 
about the word Dada. 


And so it happened that it was I who pronounced the word 
Dada for the first time. I was the first to point it out and to 
insist that we use it as a slogan for our efforts. I do not mean to 
over-estimate this service, for Dada has become the symbol of the 
totality of our artistic expressions. But it is perhaps important 
to re-state the authorship of Dada since today Dadaism assumes 
once more a very special importance. My idea of Dada was 
always different from that of Tristan Tzara who, after the dis- 
solution of the Cabaret Voltaire, founded and became the leader 
of Dadaism in Paris. 


Dada, in my opinion, is intimately connected with the events 
that are shaking the world today. Dada is regarded in present- 
day Germany as the symbol of destructive art. It is in this that 
lies its immortal service. In the word Dada there is still such 
revolutionary force that the Chancellor of a great empire, himself, 
poured forth his rage against it for a whole hour, menacing the 
Dadaists and their successors with arrest. * 


Dada as an artistic direction in painting, the plastic arts and 
literature could never be accurately defined (in contra-distinction 
to Futurism and Cubism which were artistic creeds with definite 
programs). Tzara, in Paris, eliminated from Dadaism its revolu- 
tionary and creative element and attempted to compete with other 
artistic movements. That, of course, after a while, was bound to 
lead to failure, and I cannot feel any surprise that Dadaism 
should have been rejected in the classical land of rationalism. 


Dada is a perpetual, revolutionary “pathos” aimed at rational- 
istic bourgeois art. In itself it is not an artistic movement. To 
quote the German Chancellor, the revolutionary element in Dada 
was always greater than its constructive element. Tzara did not 
‘invent Dadaism, nor did he really understand it. Under Tzara 
in Paris Dada was deformed for the private use of a few persons 


*Vide: Hitler's Nuremberg speech of 1934 and also his Mein Kampf. 
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so that its action was almost a snobbish one. What Dada really 
is, and what it still means today, can be gauged from the hatred 
nurtured against it by people who would like to turn the history 
of the world backward and bring back the old, rationalistic, 
bourgeois art. 


The eternal value of Dada can be deduced from the fact that in 
Germany an exhibition of ““Dadaistic Works of Shame and Filth” 
was organized officially in order to frighten off the constructive 
burghers. Dada is forever the enemy of that comfortable Sunday ~ 
Art which is supposed to uplift man by reminding him of agreeable — 
moments. Dada hurts. Dada does not jest, for the reason that it 
was experienced by revolutionary men and not by philistines who © 
demand that art be a decoration for the mendacity of their own — 
emotions. ) 


While Tzara transformed Dadaism into an artistic movement, ~ 
I felt it to be a volcanic eruption. That I was right is proven by ~ 
the present times and the evolution of the world. Everywhere, | 
throughout the world, where forces are at work to turn back the ~ 
wheel of history, Dada will be hated. Therefore it is not difficult 
to predict a great future for Dada. Dada will experience a golden — 
age, but in another form than the one imagined by the Paris” 
Dadaists. 


I am firmly convinced that all art will become dadaistic in the 
course of time, because from Dada proceeds the perpetual urge — 
for its renovation. I am glad to have contributed my share to” 
this change. 


[ Translated from the German 


Indian Acres 
manuscript by E. J.] 


Fryeburg, Maine 
August, 1936 
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Matthew B. Brady: The Fairy Wedding Group, 1863 


(Mr. and Mrs. Charles Stratton, ‘*Tom Thumb,” 
Mr. G.W. McNutt and Minnie Warren) 


Collection of Charles Bernard, Savannah, Ga. 


L. Moholy-Nagy: Fotogramme, 1929. 
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PAINTING AND REALITY: A Discussion 
Aragon 


It is always at those moments when social equilibrium is 
at the breaking-point, when the dominant class no longer has 
anything but the trappings of authority, and the real strength lies 
in a class in the ascendant which the masters of society strive to 
disguise, that the realist tendency in the art and literature of 
class-societies makes its appearance. This is a fact which memo- 
ries of the period prior to 1789 and of Diderot’s campaign on 
behalf of realism, as well as those years just before the Commune 
when Manet, Flaubert, Zola and Courbet represented art, renders 
clear, patent and unquestionable to the majority of us. Bearing 
in mind that these thrusts of realism correspond to the historic 
rise of the bourgeois class in the first instance and of the proletariat 
in the second, I want to see in the fact that, whether one likes it or 
not, in art and in literature, the cardinal problem—the open wound 
—that which stirs the tempest on all sides, in short, the only issue 
over which, in these days of the Popular Front, one can bring the 
artists of the period ardently to grips, as this evening, in the case 
of both writers and painters, is the question of realism. I want to 
see in this fact the symbol, the prophecy, the herald of the victory 
of those social forces which combined against the “two hundred 
families.” Perhaps I displease you by drawing on the news of 
the day for my figures of speech, but it can’t be helped. 


Where, today, do we see the antithesis of realism more clearly 
than in the expression of Charles Maurras, who dubs that handful 
of troublemakers who are linked with the merchants of muni- 
tions, the ‘real country.”’ The great triumph of the National Front 
organized on Joan of Arc’s day, was an example of an unreal stage- 
setting trying to cover up the real forces of the country through 
the trick of a parade. Who are those who fear realism in the 
cinema? Who placed a ban on ‘‘La Vie est 4 Nous” and ‘“‘La 
- Révolte des Pécheurs?” Who arranged to have views of the 
 lily-of-the-valley vendors shown on the screen to symbolize May 
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Day in Paris? I could be carried away by examples: I must 
limit myself to a discussion of painting. Yes, it is true that at 
the present time the masters of this art, which has been the pride 
and honor of our country for centuries and especially during the 
last hundred years—men whose ideas, no doubt, were formed in a 
different period—are on the whole hostile to realism, in fact they 
do not even want to hear it discussed. This is so true that André 
Derain, who had, at first, promised to be present here, declined 
to participate at the last moment in our debate which he con- 
sidered futile and even sinister. Yet, in his own painting, since 
his Chevalier X which is in the Museum of Western Art in Moscow, 
even down to the portraits which he paints today, what steps have 
been taken in the direction of realism? From what, then—not 
only with Derain but with the best of our painters—does this 
distrust of realism derive, this flight from reality which modern 
exhibitions so strikingly illustrate? We must go back some dis- 
tance in our consideration of the matter. 


In my brochure “‘La Peinture au Défi” which appeared six years 
ago—today all of it does not seem to me of equal worth, but in the 
main it is still in keeping with my present opinion—I attempted 
to show that painting, during a certain epoch, found itself con- 
fronted with a challenge, the challenge of photography. It goes 
without saying that this was more apparent than real and that no 
battle ever took place between these two allegorical monsters, the 
one armed with a palette and the other with its head hooded in a 
black cloth. Beneath this challenge we should look for the 
economic forces at work, we should bind this challenge to history. 
Yet, it is certain that the initial argument which induced painters 
to abandon the imitation of nature—the primary form of realism— 
lay in the uselessness of attempting to rival the camera. My — 
statement is perhaps too broad, for it is equally true that the © 
beginnings of photography did, at the outset, stimulate the 
realism of such a man as Courbet, for example. Then came a— 
period when the naturalistic painter wanted to paint more realisti- 
cally than the photographer, by painting that which eluded 
draughtsmanship and the art of black and white. Impressionism 
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is the last stage of this rivalry. Suddenly, the painters grow 
desperate, break off short right there and seek their road in quite 
another direction. With Braque and Picasso they even reached 
the point of wishing no longer to imitate nature but rather to 
compete with it. We have the frequently quoted ‘‘mot”’ of George 
Braque, who wondered whether or not one of his still-lifes would 
hold its own if set down in a field of wheat. 


However, in studying this metamorphosis of modern painting, 
it seems to me that in general the despair caused painters by 
photography has been too often taken lightly. In fact, I think 
that in order to study what is taking place in the field of painting, 
it would be necessary to glance over the evolution of photography 
and the whole question would be clarified. There still appears, 
only too frequently, the tendency to believe that the intrinsic 
elements of painting are explicable by themselves, and by them- 
selves alone, and that painting constitutes a world that is closed 
and even unintelligible to him who is not a painter. This particu- 
Jarism, which is opposed to the research of general laws applicable 
to all the arts, is found with all its obscure resistances among the 
inhabitants of the Republic of San Marino who assert that there 
is a San Marino situation which has nothing in common with the 
rest of humanity and who, if we had invited them to a debate this 
evening on “Realism and San Marino” would have been of the 
opinion, no doubt, that such activities are useless, even sinister. 
For my part, I am unable to believe that painting can have an 
evolution contradictory to that of other creative activities of men 
and, for example, that instead of contributing to the widening of 
human knowledge it tends to return purely and simply to magical 
conjurations. I will speak, therefore, of photography. 


In its infancy, photography, with its technical imperfections, 
had at first regarded painting as an ideal far beyond it, which it 
sought to approach. It imitated the picture to such an extent 
that the camera portrait was often made in a frame, as may be 
seen in the Dallamagne photographs from the Nadar collection, 
reproduced in a recent book (‘‘La Photographie en France au 
_ XIX* Siécle” by Giséle Freund), a book which is of considerable 
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importance because of its contributions to the history of art and 
on which I shall, this evening, rely for testimony on more points 
than one. 


During this period, the pose is too long and difficult, the appara- 
tus heavy and cumbersome. The photograph is essentially a 
studio photograph. All these factors, particularly in the case 
of the portrait, condition the stiff, studied, academic attitudes 
imitated from paintings. These first photographs play an im- 
portant role in discrediting the pictorial clichés which up to that 
time were accorded a certain respect. The contempt in which 
the photo is held by the artists leads them to react against that 
which is hackneyed in their own arrangements. Later on, they 
seek to substitute for the attitudes of romantic figures simple, 
every-day attitudes. Hence it is not the photograph which points 
the way to realism, but painting itself. The snapshot which we 
came to know later was, at that time, not feasible. It did not 
precede, it followed pictures like the celebrated: “Bonjour, 
Monsieur Courbet!”’ 
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Painting, fleeing from photographic competition, also led the 
way out of the studio, into the open air with the Impressionists. 
Romantic art had been the accomplishment of men who had 
meditated on the paintings of their predecessors. Delacroix, 
contemptuous of photography, was in reality photographing pic- 
torial subjects taken, not from nature but from the painters of the 
Renaissance. The curves of his figures are most frequently the 
mental copies of a Michelangelo or a Benozzo Gozzoli. The 
realists of the Second Empire break with this painting which drew 
its deepest inspiration from painting and not from life. And in 
this way they point the road to the photographers. One might 
say that the entire history of photography is that of its technical 
advances. But these advances, since the day of the daguerreo- 
type, have resulted, on the photographer’s part, in a series of — 
conceptions of his art culminating, as it seems to me, in the very — 
important work published in 1934 by the American photographer, j 
Man Ray. This represents the work of fourteen years. From 
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1920 to 1934, from photos which might be simple magazine illus- 
trations to these black and white rayograms taken by direct 
impression on the plate without a camera, Man Ray embodies to 
perfection the classical in photography. It is now no longer in 
the pose or composition of photography that he imitates the 
picture or painting: Man Ray is not a contemporary of Ingres, 
but of Picasso. His photograph, with striking virtuosity, suc- 
ceeds in reproducing the very manner of modern painters, that 
element, in them, which more than any other, it seems, should 
challenge the objective and mechanical. Even the impasto—even 
the very touch of the painter—we find*it all here. And all the 
painters as well: Manet, Seurat, the extreme point of pointillisme, 
Picasso. Here the camera goes so far as to lean on them, not only 
for material but for pattern also. With Man Ray, the photograph 
thus becomes a sort of new criticism of painting which stops 
nothing, not even surrealism. But at the same time its researches 
are tainted with the same sterility which had formerly affected 
painting; this photograph is detached from life, its subject- 
matter is the art which preceded it. One completely unfamiliar 
with the painters alluded to would not be able to appraise fully 
these results. More than ever photography, in the case of Man 


Ray, its master in the post-war period, is a studio art, with all 


the term implies: the eminently static character of the photo- 
graph. An art which corresponds fully to the social balance of 
the period, when the Treaty of Versailles was not yet entirely 
shattered and when “prosperity’’ allowed the experimenter a 
relative tranquility, reflected in beautiful human faces that are 
without defect and without misery. 


However, in photography, there had existed for a long while 
another current. At the beginning of the century, family albums 
were full of snapshots which were generally scorned, or scarcely 
taken seriously, and in fact regarded as much further from art 
than the posed photograph. The taste of our middle-class tended 
toward more elaborate photographs, and one should read Mlle. 


_ Giséle Freund, apropos of the retouched photograph, which she 


discusses in the book I have already mentioned. For the retouched 
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photograph, which makes for uniform prettiness and idealizes 
everything, is the class characteristic of the type of photography 
demanded by the reigning middle class. In this special domain 
it constitutes the mystification, the weapon against realism. 
‘How awful,” said our aunts or cousins, when they saw a snapshot 
which had caught them just as they were. And undoubtedly they 
were right. Horrors were there which they would have preferred 
no one should disclose. 


But before a real knowledge of what the snapshot was revealing, 
from the human and social standpoint, could achieve a wide con- 
temporary recognition, the advent of the moving picture was 
necessary. The cinema seizes millions of fleeting, impermanent 
aspects of the world around us. It has taught us more about man 
in a few years than centuries of painting have taught: fugitive 
expressions, attitudes scarcely credible yet real, charm and hide- 
ousness. What revelations concerning our own movements, for 
example, do we not owe to the slow-motion picture? What did 
we understand of human exertion before the slow-motion picture, 
what of the expressions resultant from abominable suffering? 
And so on. 


How much of all that is to be found in classical photography up 
to and including Man Ray? Exactly nothing. We must look to 
the most recent times to find, finally among the younger pho- 
tographers, a sort of renewal of their art, which has certainly for 
its basis the appearance of new types of cameras. In the last few 
years, the manufacture of cameras, such as those of the newspaper — 
photographers, the principle of which is very similar to that of 
cinema cameras, has developed a definitely new school of pho- 
tography, which has nothing concerted about it, but of which | 
certain features may be found in the work of numerous artists. 
It has so happened that, thanks to the technical perfection of the 
camera, photography, in its turn, has abandoned the studio and 
lost its static, academic character—its fixity. It has mixed into 
life; it has gone everywhere taking life by surprise: and once again 
it has become more revealing and more denunciatory than paint- 
ing. It no longer shows us human beings posing, but men in 
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movement. It arrests moments of their movements that no one 
would have ventured to imagine or presumed to see. For a long 
while, through a desire for simplicity, the painter had reached the 
point where he allowed his model only the most common, elemen- 
tary, natural gestures. He would have recoiled before the too infre- 
quent excesses of this or that human attitude. The photograph, 
on the other hand, today stops at nothing. It is discovering the 
world anew. 


Here I am led into a parenthesis. The strange part of this 
re-discovery is that, suddenly, when timid painting has long since 
renounced daring compositional arrangements, photography re- 
produces at random, in the streets or anywhere, the earliest 
audacities of painters. We are in a period analogous to that in 
which painters, for the first time, after abandoning the art of the 
ikon, which was the earliest stage of our painting tradition, the 
Byzantine style carried on through Cimabue, dared to set on 
canvas or in fresco human heaps in which arms, masked faces 
and pikes cut haphazard across the picture without any regard for 
the individual form. Today the crowds are returning to art 
through the photograph—with the excited gestures of children at 
play, with the attitudes of a man surprised in his sleep, with the 
unconscious habit gestures of the flaneur, with the heteroclite 
diversities of human beings as they follow one another along the 
streets of our modern cities. And here I have especially in mind 
the photographs of my friend Cartier.* It is not merely by chance, 
either, that some of his most interesting pictures were made in 
Mexico and Spain. 


For what I mean is, that this art, which is opposed to that of 
the relatively peaceful after-war period, truly belongs to this 
period of wars and revolutions we are in now, by the fact of 
its accelerated rhythm. I find it extremely symptomatic that 
the photographic anthology of Man Ray bears the date of 1934. 
It would lose its significance had it been extended beyond the 
sixth of February of that year. The advances in photographic 

_ technique are parallel to the social events which condition them, 


_ *Henri Cartier-Bresson. 
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and render them necessary. It is the camera which the reporter 
used during those February days, which he had to use for days 
like that, that teaches a lesson about the contemporary world 
which ought to open the eyes of all, and why not the eyes of the 


painter? 


Painters have had various attitudes toward photography. At 
first scorn, then emulation, then panic. They have seen in the 
photographic apparatus a rival—they have looked at it as the 
laborer of the 19th century looked at the machine. They have 
held it responsible for all their misfortunes. They have tried not 
to do what it does. That was their great idea. This misunder- 
standing of a human acquisition, of a device for broadening the 
field of knowledge was bound, quite naturally, to force them in 
the direction of a denial of knowledge. In other words, towards 
a reactionary attitude. In proportion to their talent, even the 
greatest of the painters became absolute ignoramuses. They 
sought to make their paintings represent and signify less and less. 
They drowned themselves in the delectation of mannerism and 
material, they lost themselves in abstraction. Nothing human 
remained on their canvases and they were content to become the ~ 
demonstrators of the technical problems of painting. They f 
ceased painting for men, and no longer painted for anyone but — 
painters. Add to this, and here I speak of the best, that the easy 4 
financial circumstances resulting from the speculations of the — 
period we were in, by furnishing a relatively comfortable liveli- — 
hood for the masters of painting, swept them each day further 
along in this direction. They lost sight of life because, like 
grown-up children, they lived on their rich parents, the picture — 
dealers. The awakening has been rude. / 
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The social conditions which had permitted this curious evolu- 
tion, this flight from reality toward magic ceremonies and all that 
game of echos from the past history of art which goes by the name 
of the Paris School—these conditions exist no longer today. at 
the painters, among whom an uneasiness is evident, are neverthe- 
less very slow to revise their ideas—ideas they have held a | 
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their lives. They are not far, if I may insist on speaking of pho- 
tography, from repeating that photography is their enemy, and 
from demanding that kodaks be smashed as vulgar mechanisms. 
They have not understood that the photographic experience is a 
human experience which they cannot neglect, and that the new 
realism which will come, whether they wish it or not, will see in 
photography not an enemy, but an auxiliary of painting. It 
is just this which men like Max Ernst and John Heartfield, in 
the pictorial advance-guard, sensed vaguely when they tried, in 
various ways, to incorporate the photograph into the picture. 
But this was only a transitional phase. The photograph teaches 
us to see—it sees what the eye fails to discern. In the future it 
will not be the model for the painter in the old sense of academic 
models, but his documentary aid in the same sense in which, in 
our day, files of daily newspapers are indispensable to the novelist. 
And would anyone say that the newspaper, or reporting, for 
example, is in competition with the novel? This is the sort of 
nonsense which is put forward when photography and painting 
are contrasted. I will assert that the painting of tomorrow will 
use the photographic eye as it has used the human eye. 


I should like to announce here a new realism in painting. That 
is to say, I do not in any way imagine a return to an old realism. 
Painting can not have passed unaffected through the experiences 
of the last seventy years. From these experiences it will certainly 
retain the essentials. It is not for me, but for the painters, to 
determine what these essentials are. What I can tell them, how- 
ever, is that it will turn the arms which they have forged to uses 
which the painters never dreamed of at the time. In 1930 I wrote 
in ‘‘Peinture au défi’: 


“One can imagine a time when the problems of painting and, 
for example, those which have made for the success of Cézannism, 
will seem as antiquated as the prosodic worries of the poets of 
other days seem now.” 


This time has not come for everyone, but already there are 
plenty of painters for whom in six years that point has been 
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reached. Recently Goerg said to me that it was astonishing to 
think that one could line up the works of a painter produced 
during the last few years, and not find a difference among those 
which preceded and those which followed the 6th of February, 
1934. Coming from Goerg, to whom it does credit, this declara- 
tion is worth dwelling upon, and for myself I consider it exemplary. 
It clarifies what this new realism can be, what it may be. 


The realists of the Second Empire were vulgar realists, still 
there were among them great painters, such as Courbet. Their 
realism is only naturalism. Nature is their master. It is the 
goal that art attempts to achieve. The role of art was to copy 
nature. The realists of the days of the Popular Front would not 
know how to be naturalists. Nature is not by any means the 
supreme good for them, nor the supreme beauty. They are men 
of a period in which men have undertaken to transform nature. 
That is to say, that nature only furnishes them the elements of 
their art, but they paint in order that these elements may become 
profitable to man, for the harmonious evolution of man, the master 
of nature. For the naturistic illusion, that source of naturalism 
which derives from Rousseau, of Geneva, they will substitute 
reality. Human expression in painting will no longer be dictated, 
for these painters, by the forces of nature—it will be the product 
of human forces, it will interpret consciously, and not by the 
circumlocutions of former times, men who are no longer mere 
details of the landscape, nor exist independently one of the 
other, but whose positions are determined through the social rela- 
tionship of one with the other. This realism will cease to be a 
realism dominated by nature—a naturalism—and become a real- 
ism, which is a conscious expression of social realities, an integral 
element in the combat which will eventually alter these realities. 
In a word, it will either be a socialistic realism or painting will 
cease to exist, that is, will cease to exist on a level of dignity. It © 
is a great role, gentlemen, which falls to you, and I have only one ~ 
fear: that there may be among you some very considerable 
artists whom the fear of taking up a contrary attitude to that 
to which they have held, and the dread of being left unworthy 
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of such a high destiny, is sweeping them to a failure to recognize 
what would truly make for future greatness. 

No more than the writers can you painters remain mere enter- 
tainers; no more than they will merely humor the ear in the fu- 
ture will you flatter the eye. Believe me, the moment has come 
for you to speak out like men. You will no longer decorate the 
palaces of the mighty with anodyne arabesques. You will be 
working with other men as their equals in the world which is 
coming, do not forget it. They are looking to you for inventions 
that are as fine as the wireless. If, as a celebrated saying has it, 
it is the role of the writers to be the engineers of the soul, do you 
believe that your destiny ought to be less) You painters are 
going to build the new world. That certainly is worth a revision 
of your ideas. 


[Translated from the French by J.J.S.] 
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Fernand Léger 


Each epoch has its own realism, invented more or less in relation 
to the preceding epochs. Sometimes it reacts against them. 
Often it continues in the same line. 

The realism of the primitives is not that of the Renaissance and 
the realism of Delacroix is diametrically opposed to that of Ingres. 

To try to explain the why and how is impossible. It is a thing 
we feel, and reasons only risk confusing rather than clarifying the 
issue. What is certain is that there is no period of typical beauty, 
of superior beauty which might serve as a criterion, a base, a point 
of comparison. There is nothing which would permit the creative 
artist to turn to a past standard, in those moments when doubt 
possesses his heart. He can only continue in his own line of fate. 
His is complete solitude. 

This dramatic experience is known to all those men who are 
condemned to invent, to create, to construct. 


The mistake of the different schools is that they have wanted to 
establish a hierarchy of quality (the Italian Renaissance, for 
example); this position is untenable. 

The realism varies in the fact that the artist lives in a different 
epoch, in a different milieu and under different conditions of 
general thought which dominate and influence his spirit. 


For the last half century we have lived through an extremely _ 
rapidly moving period, rich in scientific, philosophical and social _ 
evolutions. This rapidity, I believe, has permitted the precipita- 
tion and realization of a new realism, one that is quite different 
from the preceding plastic conceptions. 


It was the Impressionists who ‘‘broke the line.”” Cézanne, in 
particular; the moderns followed, accentuating the spirit of libera- 
tion. We liberated color and geometrical form and these have 
conquered the world. This new realism entirely dominates the i 
last fifty years, on the artists’ easels as well as in the decorative 
arts of the street and the home. - 

The original canvases which made this evolution possible are i 
reproached with having been bought up by the dealers and the big 
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collectors so that the general public has had no access to them. 
Whose fault is this? That of the existing social order. I don’t 
intend here to go into the whole question of picture-dealers who, 
themselves, took a great commercial risk when they accepted the 
responsibility of a type of merchandise the success of which no 
one could foresee. Along with the big collectors it was they who 
made it possible for us to live, and our work is scattered through- 
out the whole world, thanks to them. 

If our work has not penetrated to the large public I repeat it is 
the fault of the existing social order and not because our work 
lacks humanity. Under this pretext there are those who would 
like to burn all bridges, execute in cold blood all this painting with 
its painfully acquired liberation and go back to goodness knows 
when. The names of Rembrandt and of Rubens are cited. 

Under the pretext of wanting to conquer immediately this 
admirable popular public whose instinct is so exact, but who is 
waiting to seize a new truth, there are those who would like to 
ship them backwards, from century to century, first in the railroad 
trains, then in a wheelbarrow, so as to be really ‘‘old,” and then 
on foot. 

This is an insult to the new man who asks nothing better than 
to understand and to go forward; it is equivalent to an official 
decision that he is incapable of raising himself to this new realism 
which is his epoch, in which he lives, in which he works, and which 
he has constructed with his own hands. He is told modern things 
are not for him. They are for the rich, specialized art, bourgeois 
art; nothing could be more untrue. 

We have the possibility of creating and realizing a new collective 
mural art. We are only waiting for the time when the social 
evolution will permit this. 

Our tastes, our traditions, go back to the primitive and popular 
artists, preceding the Renaissance. 

From this Renaissance dates individualism in painting. And I 
do not think that there is anything to be gained in looking to it, 
if we desire to realize and renovate a contemporary, collective, 
popular mural art. Our epoch is rich enough in plastic raw 
material to furnish the basis for it. 
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But unfortunately, so long as the new social circumstances 
remain unrealized, the people will not benefit by these realizations, 


By this I mean leisure—the organization, the creation of leisure 
for the workers—this is, I believe, the principal point of our 
discussion. Everything depends on it. 


At no time in our world have the workers had access to plastic 
beauty for these very same reasons, that they have never had the 
necessary time or sufficient liberty of spirit. 


Liberate the popular masses, give them the possibility of think- 
ing, of seeing, of cultivating themselves, and we may rest assured 
that they will be able in time to fully enjoy the plastic novelty 
which modern art offers them. 


This people which, every day, creates objects manufactured in 
pure colors, in definitive forms, with exact measures, has already 
discerned the possible real, plastic elements. You will find aur- 
plane propellors as wall ornaments in a popular dance-hall. Every- 
body admires them and these propellors are very close to certain 
modern sculpture. 

With little effort these people will feel and understand what is 
meant by the new realism, which has its origin in modern life 
itself, in its constant phenomena, in the influence of manufactured 
and geometrical objects, in a transposition where the imagination 
and the real meet and overlap, but from which all literary and 
descriptive sentimentalism has been banished, as well as all theatri- 
calism that has its sources in other poetic or bookish directions. 


Modern architecture, born of modern painting, offers the people 
infinitely superior and more reasonable possibilities of existence 
than the preceding architecture did. The public school in 
Vuillejuif, designed by André Lurcat, establishes, I think, a 
favorable precedent. ; 


An entirely different life is made possible to the workers by the 


two greatest gifts which Le Corbusier has given us: the white — 


wall and light. To learn to use them, to love them, and not be 


made to turn backward in this respect also by trying to force it 
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to accept the stuffs, draperies and wall papers of 1900; the working- 
class has the right to all that. It has the right to have on its walls 
mural paintings signed by the best modern artists, and if it is 
given time and leisure it will know how to live among them and 
love them. 


What is the representative art that is being forced on these men 
when they are appealed to every day by the cinema, the radio, 
enormous photographic cutouts and advertising? How is it possi- 
ble to compete with these enormous modern mechanisms which 
turn out a vulgarized art at a thousand degrees? 


It would be unworthy of their comprehension to attempt to 
manufacture a popular painting of inferior quality under the 
pretext that they would understand nothing else. On the con- 
trary, an effort should be made towards quality in a tranquil, 
interior type of art. We should seek a plane of plastic beauty 
that is entirely different from the one just described. 


This doesn’t hinder the fact that painters are ready to cooperate 
with the organizers of popular manifestations; for example, to 
direct the color and release it, if so desired. Pure color, dynami- 
cally disposed, is capable of visually destroying a wall. Color 
gives joy, it can also drive a person crazy. It can heal, in the 
polychromatic hospital. It is a formidable raw material, as indis- 
pensible to life as water or fire. It can exalt the feeling for action 
to an infinite degree. It can hold its own with a loud speaker: it is 
of equal size. It can be dosed, also, in infinite degrees, beginning 
with the nuance and ending with the explosion. 


In this domain, in which there is the question of manifesting the 
intensity of life from every angle, there are entirely new possi- 
bilities—scenic, music, color, movement, light, song—all these 
have not yet been grouped and orchestrated to their maximum 
point. The man of the people is born with this feeling for beauty. 
The stone-mason who prefers a blue sash to a red one, commits an 
act of choice. His first judgment concerning modern manufac- 
tured articles is of an esthetic type. He will say ‘‘a pretty 


_ bicycle”, “‘a pretty car”, before finding out if it runs. This 
| oR 
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already enters into the acceptance of a fact: new realism. The 
show windows of the shops in which an isolated object holds and 
attracts the buyer: new realism. 


All men, even the most crude, have in them the possibility of 
going towards the beautiful. But before the work of art, picture 
or poem, if leisure—I come back to it again—does not permit them 
to cultivate this possibility, they will remain all their life at the 
stage of judgment by comparison. . They will prefer Bougereau 
to Ingres because Bougereau is better imitation. Judgment by 
comparison has no value, every artistic work should be judged by 
itself. It is an independent whole; if they are helped, they will 
attain it. ‘The human crowds who claim their share, the men of 
the people, let us not forget that they are the great refuge of poetry. 


It is they who invent this mobile and ever-new form—popular 
language. These people live in an atmosphere of constant verbal 
invention. 

While their hands tighten the vise, their imagination runs ahead 
in the invention of new words, of new poetic forms. 


Throughout the world the people have invented their language: 
which is their own realism. It is of an incredible richness. It is 
slang, it is the most beautiful and the most alive of all poetry. 
Their popular actors, their singers, use it in their neighborhood 
theatres. They are the masters and inventors of it. This verbal © 
form is also an alloy of realism and imaginative transposition, it — 
is a new realism, perpetually in movement. 


And there are those who feel that this class of men has not the — 
right to the joys and satisfactions given by the modern work of { 
art. Those who would not give them their “chance”’ to lift them- _ 
selves on to a new plastic plane, these men who every day invent 4 
a new language of their own. . . . this position is not tenable and - 
these men have the right to want and to demand that times should 
change in order that, in their turn, they might enter the domain of 
the beautiful which has always been closed to them until now. 


[Translated from the French by M. J.] 
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LE CORBUSIER 


The destiny of painting! 


Are we discussing painting or, given the troubled rumblings 
audible on every side, is it a question of the fate of the unemployed 
painters? 


I take it that the present debate concerns painting. The ques- 
tion has been put concerning realism or non-realism, which would 
seem to mean: concerning the life or death of painting. Mere 
words! Since, in point of fact, the debate consists of nothing but 
nuances reaching from one pole to the other. 


The painting that has been transmitted to us by history is 
partly figurative, documentary painting. It was legitimate that 
this painting should be documentary for the reason that no special 
organism, no mechanism made it possible to do any better than 
the clever manipulation of the brush permitted. 


Painting assumed a very special role during thousands of years: 
for one thing, that of constituting documentary archives or per- 
petuating a sermon or a speech; fixing, in more or less hermetic 
forms, a thought, a doctrine; making a permanent fact out of a 
fugitive event. But in doing this, and independently of these 
utilitarian tasks, painting—and this is its very foundation, its 
destiny—fixed figurations charged with lyricism. When painting 
was good, this lyricism was specifically that of forms. Variable 
and infinitely diverse, plastic harmony. 


To move the sensitive heart—wholesome hearts—to evoke 
poetry was then the definite aim of painting and the arts. 


Today—Fernand Léger has just said the same thing—we are 
saturated with images. That impassive machine, the camera 
lens, has gone beyond the human retina. This mechanism fears 
neither heat nor cold; it is never tired. In consequence, it has the 
advantage of exceptional sight, to such an extent that its products 


are arevelation to us. They permit us to enter into the mysteries 
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of the cosmos through investigations that our human possibilities 
could not hope to attain. 


In consequence, we are swamped with images, through the 
cinema as well as through the magazine or the daily newspaper; 
is not, then, a great part of the work formerly reserved for paint- 
ing, accomplished? When an epoch is about to close, when it is 
animated by no collective motive, it drifts into the delights of 
intimacy and tenderness. It is natural that at that moment 
painting should abound, that we should see countless painters 
working and living well. But let us turn the page. It had to be 
done one day, and today is the day. We are entering on a col- 
lective period; painting is losing part of its purpose, painters are 
losing their clientéle. And that is the dramatic situation today; 
the anguish of being useless and unemployable. Times have 
changed; this immense corporation of painters with a public, a 
clientéle and an aim, is henceforth unemployed. 


Let us try, before we go into the possibility of saving them, to 
see if the experience undergone by painting constitutes regression 
or progress. 


When an epoch becomes collective, or is possessed by indisput- 
able communal needs for which it has been prepared during a 
hundred years previous, it then witnesses the appearance of a need 
to edify appropriate new systems of all kinds: social and authori- 
tative, along new lines of thought; and above all, there is the need 
to construct a new type of equipment. 


It is useless to recall to you the significance of the mechanical 
revolution which took place in the last century; it has ridden over 
the societies of the world, it has overthrown everything, disturbed 
everything, moulded everything. It has injured everything; but — 
at the same time, to those who know how to read the times, it has — 
brought a certainty of approaching release from distress and crisis. — 


With this marvelous instrument, which will henceforth take the 4 
place of our hands and our sweat—the machine—we will equip — 
ourselves usefully, not only for comfort—an enormous, healthy — 
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form of comfort—but also this new period of mechanical civiliza- 
tion will awaken in us the joys of a maximum of individual liberty 
together with superlative grandeur and collective inspiration. 


I will mention here some of the imminent work to be done: the 
equipment of our country, of all countries, of the world. Itisa 
question of cities, of roads, of villages, of farms, of ports, of all the 
places men inhabit or traverse either in remaining on the ground 
or in risking the waters and the air: a gigantic activity seizing 
upon the entire world and placing us face to face with hitherto 
unsuspected tasks. 


This equipment opens the field of a new era to architecture. 
The architects have the floor. Excuse me for saying it. My 
friend Elie Faure, placing himself on the historical plane, was able 
to state the other evening that in times of communal preoccupa- 
tions, architecture has the floor. This seems to me self-evident. 


And so the spirit of construction becomes our great preoccupa- 
tion. It will no longer give charms of an intimate order, such as 
easel painting could give; it will bring the means for a new life for 
which the great factors at stake will be sun, nature, the cultivation 
of the body, the cultivation of the spirit—a sort of new selection 
introduced into the human species. A new life and, let us imagine 
it, a life of splendor, of physical and intellectual beauty. This 
constitutes another discussion taking place in the conscience of 
the world. 


But what will become of painting, of sculpture? These two 
major arts, it seems, should accompany architecture. Their place 
is there. Permit me to describe what the architecture of modern 
times consists of. 


It is not only that which the reviews publishing our works show; 
here are only the realizations of programs made when our hand 
has been forced, programs of doubtful interest which, nevertheless, 
have made it possible to approach the study of man, of his spiritual 
and physical needs. It will be a new start from zero, a good 
cleaning-up of an enormous pile of mistakes, deformations, and 
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academic laziness. What modern architecture has accomplished 
up till now is but trifle and trash. It is nevertheless, an accom- 
plished revolution. 


If we force ourselves to think about the great new works of 
modern times, we note that certain aesthetic pursuits are out of 
date. Other tasks present themselves on a new plane; we are 
entering into an epic cycle, one that appeals to the spirit of art, of 
course, and in consequence to the artists of spirit; but of what 
transcending quality! How vigorous, how noble! 


All this is being discussed by certain painters and sculptors, and 
in order that there should be no misunderstanding as to significance 
which I, for my part, give to these preoccupations, I should like 
to point out to you, that these men are among my best friends. 
Not only through circumstances, but because I feel in full accord 
with their ideas. Or rather, because I extend the concept of 
architecture to the phenomena of general culture; to those phe- 
nomena which express the spirit of an epoch. And the higher arts 
are revealing. 


I know painters and sculptors very well. Iam not an iconoclast, 
as people would have me be. I know great paintings and sculp- 
ture for the reason that I have gone throughout the world in order 
to study them. I love them fundamentally, and in the last analy- 
sis I only live from the consolation they give. This being the case, 
I am obliged to admit that I am speaking here of a certain quality 
of pictorial or plastic art, which is the only one having the right 
to intervene in the great architectural symphony that preludes 
the new era. 


In order to nourish this profound emotion, shall we mention 
only the Gothic, the Egyptians, and such? May we not be 
happy, all of us here this evening, to have taken part in the 
startling efflorescence of the most liberating painting movement that 
has existed for a long time, an art movement that has brought us 
again in contact with the great epochs of art and thought through- i 
out many lands and ages, which brings with it unequalled possi-— 
bilities for the future at the very moment when painting and 
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statuary have lost the sense of style and degenerated into a 
bourgeois quietude—into a decadent art, nationalized through 
the good offices of the ministries of the Beaux-Arts, themselves 
inspired by the academies? 


I am referring here to the Cubist movement which, with its 
humorous title, burst upon us like a liberation; this liberation was 
so powerful that I am quite willing to see in it the spontaneous 
and prodigious explosion that takes place somewhere in the world 
when, suddenly, at some spot, in some place or other, the exhaust 
opens and the event springs into life. 


This revolutionary event took place with clarity and divination. 
It was the artists who flung it at the world like a bomb from the 
mouth of its projector. I don’t think that a debate which became 
so loud should be permitted to fall into the abjection of petty dis- 
cussions, money interests or vanity. We must recognize what the 
arrival of Cubism meant twenty years ago. It was a consequence, 
of course, of the labor of predecessors, a new link added to the 
chain of tradition, perhaps an immediate consequence of the work 
of a few great experimentors of the 19th century. A great his- 
torical event, without any doubt. 


Today it is suggested that we repudiate this event, that we 
abandon the grandeur of this conquest! This art, which has been 
called abstract through a disquieting misunderstanding of vocabu- 
lary; (whenever there is a question of an artistic baptism, idiotic 
terms are dug up, for it is always the enemies who do the bap- 
tizing), this art is concrete, not abstract. In France this concrete 
quality could not escape the fate of the spiritual life of the country, 
that is to say, it could not escape a fundamental activity. 


At the core of international production, French art, called 
abstract, is concrete. It is essentially concrete. Its realism is 
inside. It proceeds by layers that are deep in organic equilibrium. 
We find again the origin, the route, the key, to each one of its 
elements. Perhaps the Nordics, the Anglo-Saxons, or the Ger- 
manic peoples, have let themselves drift towards abstraction. 
This is of no importance, in reality. Others will judge it one day. 
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And so, we find ourselves in a position to use this art. In what 
synthesis will this be possible? Here again I make a confession. 
I am an architect, but I am as much a painter, a painter by pro- 
fession. I have two hearts—like the man in the song, who has 
two countries. Architect and painter, I am every day freshly 
absorbed in the debate going on here this evening, namely, will 
the plastic arts be able to incorporate themselves harmoniously 
in the architecture of the present time with a sufficient sense of 
the new reality? The question is important. It is a matter ofa 
profoundly organic phenomenon. It is no longer a question of 
incorporating painting and statuary in architecture, as was some- 
times agreeably done at certain epochs, principally during the 
times of the greatest ceremony and frivolity from the Renaissance 
to the present (you have a bad example of this in this very hall, 
which is a miserable left-over of an art that was already very 
dubious). 


I believe that we are entering upon an epoch that is infinitely 
more serious, in which we no longer have the right to “stick some- 
thing on something,” but in which the pure spirit of renovation 
of the present time will be expressed by organisms possessing an 
interior mathematics, together with fixed and inalienable places 
where the work of art will radiate in all its power in exact con- 
cordance with the potential forces in the architectural work. 


Kindly permit me, as an architect, to affirm the following: 
architecture is an event in itself. It can live entirely on itself. 
It has no need either of statuary or of painting. Architecture — 
creates shelters. These shelters answer human needs, beginning — 
with the simple dwelling-place on up through the civic, intellectual, — 
mystic, and so forth, organizations. 


It has been customary, during the last twenty years, to insist ; 
that our homes have need of art and artists. ‘There are those who 
feel that a dining room should be described by a basket of fruit 
painted or sculptured on the wall. It is my opinion that a good — 
roast on the table takes care of that better. But it is here that I 
stop short all discussion and want to draw your attention to this 
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point: let us not mix the commercial system into the present 
debate. The home demands a great many other things that are 
more urgent. I mention, for one, the tradition transmitted to us 
by the prints or other testimonials from the past; this tradition 
shows us the home life in the time of the kings, which was univer- 
sally reputed luxurious. Decoration did not exist in those dwell- 
ings; the people lived in robust simplicity, which was a proof of 
their moral health. As for luxury, it was often of doubtful mix- 
ture. The passage of time and the patina alone fixed everything. 
After the revolution of ’89, people wanted a bourgeois king. 
Then a workman king. Léger has spoken the truth. It is not 
the fault of the artists, it was their education which was deformed. 


I believe that painting and statuary will be incorporated in 
architecture for the reason that architecture is beginning over 
again at zero to reorganize everything from the skeleton through 
to the flesh. Animating this skeleton, architecture, which has 
edified an authentic symphony through light and the manner in 
which this light clarifies walls, whose lyricism is made of intensely 
real psycho-physiological events, this architecture, which is amathe- 
matical work—and here mathematics is mentioned for beauty 
and not as a school task — whose controls are proportion; the 
human ladder is ready to accept fine speeches, in places of com- 
plete agreement. We will take pleasure in calling in the painter 
or the sculptor. 


When all will be ready for collaboration with the painter and 
sculptor it will not be with the intention of asking frivolous things 
of them. When we invite to our home a guest of distinction, 
of dignity, of real capacity, and one whom we respect, we do not 
surround him with noise, we listen to him and he speaks amid the 
silence because he has something to say. 


In this collaboration of the major arts and architecture, dignity 
is not a vain pretention. 


The conclusion becomes evident: such an art requires dis- 
tinguished personalities and distinguished temperaments. Who 
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is prepared for this approaching task? Excuse me for speaking 
frankly. I do not hesitate to do so because it is necessary. I am 
afraid of the immense art production that has remained perfectly 
indifferent to the contemporary architectural event. I love walls, 
beautiful in their proportion, and I am apprehensive at turning 
them over to unprepared minds. For if a wall is spoiled if it is 
soiled, if we kill the wholesome clear speech of architecture by the 
introduction of an inappropriate style of painting or statuary, if 
we are not in the spirit, but against the spirit—it will mean just 
so many disappointing crimes. 


There are two ways for us to call on painting. One way that is 
entirely utilitarian; I was years in finding the road. I have 
noticed little by little that the revolution in the modern techniques 
of the building profession was bringing us to an astonishingly 
complex interior biology of the house. This complexity of the 
modern plan puts us in opposition to the classical square room 
we have known so far. Sometimes, as a result of the biological 
necessity of the plan of the wall surfaces or of the volumes, curved 
or oblique partitions are necessary, in opposition to our aspirations 
towards plastic purity. Disturbing presences that insert them- 
selves in the architectural work. 


Léger spoke of the formidable dynamic power of color. It is 
through polychromy that the sensational play, the colored epic, 
soft violent, can be introduced into a house. For a long time I 
have been studying the perfection of the magnificent resources of 
polychromy; and using just those organic necessities of the modern 
plan, I have seen that tumults can be disciplined by color, lyrical 
space can be created, classification realized, dimensions enlarged 
and the feeling for architecture made to burst forth in joy. 


This is not yet painting. There is no need for it. This is 
architectural polychromy. I can, therefore, when walls or 
partitions overwhelm me by their presence, dynamite them with 
an appropriate color. But I can also, if the place is suitable, have 
recourse to a painter, ask him to inscribe his plastic thought in the 
spot, and with one stroke open all the doors to the depths of a 
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dream, just there where actual depths did not exist. Here, then, 
is an exceptionally favorable opportunity to collaborate with the 
painter. It would be camouflage in the service of thought. 
Similar objectives may be entrusted to photography or to photo- 
montage. 


The second way to interest painting carries with it a more 
concerted intention. The architect can make his composition 
with the a priori desire to bring out, at a given moment, the great 
song of plastic lyricism. That, then, is a complex of exalted 
harmony. But the danger he would run would be the dualism 
of two plastic events badly tuned: architecture and heterogeneous 
painting. 


In the collaboration of mural painting and statuary with ar- 
chitecture envisaged here a discipline is needed, specific qualities 
of monumentalism and considerable preparation. Along this line, 
the dinner-plate being the architecture of modern times, I don’t 
see in what way reversions to anything might be considered; 
either to Rembrandt, to Rubens, to the quattrocento or to the 
Gothic. I have said before that Cubism had opened the door 
toward the universality of the great periods in art. We should 
find in this fact only comfort to go ahead. What these periods 
express was the virile play of geometry, of symbols, of the anthro- 
pocentric powers, and their expression was pushed to the limits 
of clarity. 


That is all I have to say. I should like to close on this idea. 
If we are at present wrongly judged in our manifestations of 
renovation, if the contemporary arts, painting, statuary, and even 
architecture, are only tolerated within certain bounds, it is because 
the opportunity has never been given us—and I am speaking of 
the small home as well as the city block—to create works whose 
contiguous surroundings would not be offensive. We have always 
been put aside in the question of situation, infested with vestiges 
of the past—whether good or bad. We began our symphony 
with a proportion of 1% modern spirit as opposed to 99% old 
surroundings. There was nothing to exalt us, everything was 
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against unity and our continual role was to appear as heavy- 
weights, the tough guys with the dirty, muddy boots stamping 
into an elegant tranquil society in order to set up our ways of 
thinking. 


And so it happened that our attitude was insolent, despite 
ourselves. The day when harmony will reign in sufficient dimen- 
sions, the emotion of the people, of the masses, will be awakened. 
And, as Léger said very optimistically, in words that were agree- 
able to hear, when that time comes the people will make no 
mistake. They will say, “It is beautiful!” 


We do not ask the man of the people to be familiar with the 
detours in the action that has brought about the result; but he 
will feel the harmony, the power, the clarity which we will have 
put there. When favorable circumstances will finally make it 
possible to rid outselves of the depressing throw-backs which are 
so the style today; when people will have ceased to look backward, 
to base their convictions on the ‘“‘Renaissance’’ or the splendours 
of other days—many of which in fact might be disputed—we will 
then be sure, by keeping ahead and constructing things that go 
together, of provoking an enthusiastic unanimity. 


[Translated from the French stenographic redaction 
of LeCorbusier’s address by M. J.] 
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“To speak differently from the rest of the world—that is aris- 
tocracy.”’ This is the aphorism of a painter named Gustave 
Courbet, one who was not in the least afraid to give his opinion 
on literature and poetry. Like him, I am not at all afraid, either, 
in spite of the anonymous letters which I have received since our 
last meeting, to state, as a writer, my ideas on painting. 


We are now celebrating the anniversary of the Commune, which 
was the first government to put a painter, and a great painter, at 
the head of painting. Many of you, the other day, marched by 
the Mur des Fédérés, carrying the portrait of Gustave Courbet. 
He was a man whose words had the flavor and force of sacrilege. 
In his time he broke away from the accepted ideas of painting as 
from those of sociology. He did not like Raphael and perhaps 
you would have drowned his voice with cat-calls when he said of 
the ““Madonna of the Chair:” 


“That’s a good joke! Raphaels—in the network of our 
suburbs, there are at least twenty poor fellows who pro- 
duce Raphaels day after day, and neither popes nor 
kings dream of giving them crowns or even bread.” 


In his character of infuriated realist, he used to say of an alle 
gorical statue of youth: 


“Youth! Is there a woman alive capable of 
representing youth? And then the young person 
you show us is entirely naked. Is that real? Must 
we make a dress for her? Where is her dress?” 


You hooted at me the other day—and with considerable warmth 
—because I mixed the influences of February, 1934, into a discus- 
sion of painting. But it was written of Courbet while he was 
still alive: 


‘“‘No one is ignorant of the fact that it is 
he who, on the morrow of the 24th of February, 
gave the signal for realism in art.”’ 
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For the Revolution of 1848 was the signal for realism and 
Courbet was its standard-bearer. It is displeasing to you today 
that the great social upheavals disturb the pattern of your 
chimeras, the sluggishness of your pictorial meditations. What 
can I do about it? That’s how things are. And your evident 
resentment proves that the question of realism is a live issue. 
Your voices will not succeed in hushing it up. 


As early as January, 1849, Courbet wrote: 


“Yes, it is necessary to pull art down from its 
pedestal. Too long now the painters, our contempo- 
raries, have been producing an art based on ideal 
concepts, from cartoons.” 


And later: 


‘‘Why should I try to see in the world what is 
not there, and to disfigure what is there by 
efforts of the imagination?” 


We are in a period when painters as a group speak a language 
quite foreign to ours and, under a mystical, professional confusion, 
disguise an art based on purely mental concepts, the art made 
after cartoons, stigmatized by Courbet in those first days of the 
Second Empire. Never with more violence, with more clarity or 
with greater brilliance than in this new age of balladry, over which 
the memory of Jean-Baptiste Clément hovers, when we can believe 
that the springtime of the race had returned, has the rela- 
tionship between art and the social movement been so apparent — 
to all, everywhere. You painters who were the persecuted of the 
pre-war period—you fauves and cubists whose execrated pictures 
were the distress of mothers and the dream of boys, you who at 
that time re-created the world—have passed thirty years curled 
up comfortably on your treasure, on your discoveries. Nowadays 
Derain and Braque refuse orders from the Government; the 
museums are full of your butterfly wings. What danger do you 
run and where is your importance? About 1920 I heard those 
whom the desire for tranquility spurred on, become indignant 
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of their immediate predecessors. “To the stake! Back to Zurich!” 
was the cry against Tristan Tzara, of those of you who had already 
found buyers among your traducers of the day before yesterday. 
From 1920 to 1936 this state of mind became even more wide- 
spread and increasingly popular. 


But is there in the world which surrounds you anything what- 
soever that legitimizes this singular conversatism in you? Of 
painting—whatever you may believe—I think just as I do of 
poetry, that it is a great and sacred thing, that it is worth living 
for and dying for, as all the superior forms of expression, which are 
the goal of our life, are worth living and dying for. And now, see 
what they have done with painting, the masters of this world on 
whom you have strangely depended during these last years— 
involuntary playthings of a skittish and incomprehensible stock- 
market which has sent the canvases of Matisse and Picasso from 
a few sous to a few millions, toys of those same men who allowed 
Seurat, Van Gogh and Modigliani to die in misery only to deck 
themselves afterwards in the brilliant plumage left behind. 
They have made of your painting a type of merchandise which 
gains value in their hands and not at all in yours; they have 
muddled all values in their unconscionable speculative competi- 
tion, tossing out from the market of Europe to the American 
market priceless examples of form and color, together with the 
most incredible potboilers. Your pictures became the cards in 
this baccarat of the period of prosperity. And when the black 
and uncertain days of the depression arrived, your patrons dis- 
carded you, as stable-owners might worn-out horses. These are 
the same people who burn coffee and wheat and throw milk into 
the sea. And in that there is certainly more than a mere figure of 
speech. For painting and art in general are as essential to man 
as the necessities of life for which the workers are on strike this 
evening in the Renault factory, for which people are fighting and 
dying throughout the whole world. The man who lives by his 
labor, and who in no way exploits his fellow-man, wants painters 
and wants them to paint, just as he wants vagabond clouds in his 
sky. Just as he wants to have a fortnight holiday with pay once 
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a year in order to give his dreams a free rein. So your fight is 
only part of the common fight. 


That is why this evening’s gathering has an importance that 
extends beyond the four walls of this hall, because of its relation- 
ship to the epic struggle of those who have nothing but eyes to see 
with and bodies with which to love, against your common masters, 
your common exploiters—O incredulous painters, can you not see 
the unity of all our destinies. I wish to limit myself to these few 
words, to this simple appeal from a man like yourselves, from a 
man whose argument possibly does not interest you, or seems 
contrary to that which is dear to you, from a man who calls to you 
in the name of the realities of flesh and steel which surround us, 
that he is with you against the real enemy who takes down yester- 
day’s works of art from the walls of the museums, sells them at 
public auction and burns them with books in the marketplace. 
Learn to recognize your true allies, men of little faith, learn to 
disentangle from your troubles not that which keeps us apart but 
that which unites us; and that is the reverse of a great saying: 
“My friends, your realm is of this world.” 


And that is why I make this appeal to you, contented or dis- 
contented as you may be, you who love life and know what light 
is. Turn your prism-eyes, and your hearts of poets, toward the 
triumphant reality, toward the real—flesh and substance of the 
art which is about to be born. 


[Translated from the French by J.J.5S.} 


The foregoing are extracts from a discussion held at the ‘‘Maison de la 
Culture”, Paris, May, 1936. To appear in book-form in the ‘Collection 
Commune’’, (Editions Sociétés Internationales, Paris). 


From ‘‘Flucht aus der Zeit’’, Duncker & Humbolt, Munich 
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INTER-RACIAL DOCUMENTS 


GUSTAVO BARROSO 
Astronomic Myth * 


(Bororos Indians of Brazil ) 


Once upon a time a warrior got lost while hunting. He walked for 
a long time and finally arrived at a place where the sun was shining 
with a red gleam caused by the passage of souls. He started 
down a foot-path where the heat was stifling, and the farther he 
went, the more unbearable the heat grew. Weary and covered 
with sweat, he stopped to rest when he heard two voices, like the 
cry of the heron, one louder than the other. He listened. They 
were the voices of two brothers: Meri, the sun, and Ari, the moon. 


He walked nearer the place from where the voices came, and 
saw the two brothers, but suddenly he was afraid, and fled. When 
he got home, he said to his father Bakoro Kouddou, who belonged 
to the clan of the Baaddageba: 

“Father, I have crossed the path of the souls and seen the sun 
and the moon. I want to catch them. In that way they will 
belong to me and to our tribe.” 

“No, my son,”’ said the father, ‘they will never belong to you, 
but to me, and from now on [I shall call myself The Big Sun, and 
you, you will be the Stone of the Sun.” 

A few days later, Bakoro Kouddou said to his son: 

“My child, I shall take the sun, and you, you will command 
the Bororos of the sun and the moon. [I shall call myself 
Meri-T’Avara, the Shimmering Path of the Sun.”’ 

The son accepted the pact and they left in search of the sun and 
the moon, but they were obliged to return to the village, for they 
felt they would be burned alive. They took good care not to tell 
their adventure to anyone living. 

[Translated from the French by M. J.] 


*From ‘“‘Mythes, Contes et Légendes 
des Indiens,’”’ A. Ferroud, Paris 


VERSOS MULATOS* 


Anonymous: 
Poem a la Luna Negra 


Sobre la noche sin luna 
trepo el eco de la ruma 

y danzaron las estrellas 

que esperaban a la lu a. 

Y toda la noche es negra. . . 
Hay vaivenes de cinturas 

y flancos de negra joven 

Y toda la noche es negra... 
y nalgas que dicen: rumba! 
Se desmayan las estrellas 
sin ver asomar la luna 

Y es que la luna perdio 

su brillo al trepar la rumba 
por los senos de la noche 

y se puso negra, negra, 
emborrachada de rumba! 


Pales Matos: 


A paso lente 
A paso lente la Reina avanza, 


Y de su immensa grupa resbalan 
Meneos cachondos que el gonga cuaja 
En rios de azucar y de melaza. . . 
Prieto trapiche de sensual zafra: 

El caderamen, masa con masa 
Exprime ritmos, suda que sangra, 

Y la mollenda culmina en danza. 


F 
| 


*From ‘“‘Acento Negro” by Vicente Gomez Kemp 
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LUIS E. VALCAREL 


There Are Several Americas 


There are more than mere geographical distances separating the 
lands on which Columbus stumbled when he set out to look for 
a shorter route to the East Indies. North, Central and South 
Americans designate three zones, but they do not fix the boundaries 
of the various groups of nations that form the continent. 


Canadians, Yankees and Mexicans are North-Americans, but 
they have nothing in common. On the other hand, the inhabi- 
tants of the Equatorial, Guatemalan or West Indian tropics are so 
much alike that they are mistaken for one another. Greater 
discrepancies exist between the Indians of Peru-Bolivia and the 
Criollos of central and southern Argentina. Several headings 
have been proposed to facilitate an easy classification: Anglo- 
Saxon America, English-America or Saxamericans for the United 
States and Canada; Spanish-America, Iberoamerica, Hispanio- 
America or Latin America for the rest of the lands discovered and 
colonized in the 16th century by the people of the Spanish peninsula. 


Those who delve deeper into realities—digging under differences 
of “‘civilized”’ languages and under the skins of the various racial 
products that inhabit the countries, big and small—found that 
the natives of Yucatan, of the hills of Peru, of the lowlands of 
Brazil, of the jungles of Colombia, or of the mesas of Bolivia- 
Argentina and the pampas of Patagonia, could not be termed 
“Hispanic” or Latin-American. This great autochthonous group 
of approximately 30 million people was labelled Indian-America, 
Indoamerica or Amerindia. 


But this left out several million negroes and negroids, with a 
tremendously complicated spectroscopy. Araquistain’s book re- 
vealed recently the ‘‘Africanization of the Antilles.” And what 
should we say of the fifteen percent of colored persons in the 
United States? Therefore the silhouette of an Afroamerica or 
Black America can be traced very definitely. 
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Lastly, the Asiatic immigration is a factor that cannot be 
ignored in the American social process, for it reflects still another 
color on the ethnic rainbow. There are many thousands of 
Japanese and Chinese injected in the Colombian organism, espe- 
cially in certain countries like Peru, in whose picturesque capital 
city slanting eyes have replaced the beautiful ones described by 
Ricardo Palma in his traditions of Lima. Even the author of 
“Intereses Creados” observed, very subtly, that one of the most 
representative quarters of the Peruvian capital was its Chinatown. 
Although the prolific qualities of the immigrants have been re- 
strained in other countries, where the Mongolic invasion has been 
restricted, the same cannot be said of the Peruvian coast. The 
mountain land is the only part of Peru that is immune from Mon- 
golization. One can speak of an Asiatic America because cross- 
breeding is extending more and more. 


By a simple recount we arrive at the truth proclaimed so happily 
and triumphantly by Vasconcelos: America is the home of the 
cosmic race. Without attempting to discuss for the moment the 
very debatable thesis expounded by the illustrious Aztec thinker, 
we shall limit our study to an examination of the nomenclature of 
the national and ethnic groups into which our America is divided, 
in order to explain—later—the whys and wherefores of that lack 
of understanding that has characterized our common dream of 
American unification. 


Three Columbian countries—Canada, the United States and 
Uruguay—have a predominently European population with hardly 
any telluric ties. These three are nations of the Western culture, 
and in them autochthonous Americanism would be only skin deep. 
They lack deep roots and they do not have the nourishment given 
by the sap of the ancient civilizations of this side of the Atlantic. 


Argentina represents an impassable dualism. Although the 
provinces are under the influence of keswa and guarani racial 
stock, the cities—above all, cosmopolitan Buenos Aires—show a 
strong proportion of European immigration. The sensible thinkers 
among the Plata intelligensia recommend the frank incorporation 


of Argentina in the ‘‘civilized world,” as against the romantic — 
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Mexico, Aztec culture: Childbirth goddess, possibly Ixcuina. 
8 if ; 
Former collection of Charles Ratton, Paris. 


Mexico,Aztec culture: Chidlbirth goddess, possibly [xcuina. 


Former collection of Charles Ratton, Paris. 


propaganda of those artists who live on the traditions of the 
Gaucho and the Coya of the Andean slopes and on the legends of 
Peru-Bolivia. Not so long ago Lugones proposed the Greek 
example, but today he holds up Yankeeland as a model. Manuel 
Galvez proclaims the cult of the Christian-Greco-Latin civiliza- 
tion. Minor figures ridicule “barbarizing Americanism” and 
ratify their absolute support of everything European. 

Ricardo Rojas straddles the fence—in an equidistant position— 
and dreams of the bicephalic eagle of his Eurindia (Europe and 
the Indies). 

Argentina cannot be classified in any one group. Above all, 
northern Argentina, and a large proportion of its western part— 
including the Andean region—would remain included in the 
Peruvian-Bolivian classification. 

Mexico, with Peru, is at the head of the nations having autoch- 
thonous American culture and a predominant Amerindian popu- 
lation. Like satellites of these principal planets, next come the 
other nations sustained, or dependent on the pre-Colombian era of 
the Incas and Aztecs. Central America, Colombia, Ecuador, 
Chile and Bolivia belong to either one of these two planetary 
systems. Brazil and Paraguay, the Guianas and possibly part of 
Venezuela form another world. Several racial currents have 
crossed and re-crossed. The very ancient Arawak race seems to 
form the first tangible pillar to support this theory. Next we 
have the Tupi-Warani nation. The Portuguese conquest and the 
Guianian influence determine Brazil’s personality. The negro 
serves to join the vast Lusitanian territory with the Caribbean 
archipelago. 

America, with its enormous territory, presents the greatest 
physical and racial varieties. But just as the mountain range, 
running from south to north, lends a certain unity because it 
serves as backbone and axle at the same time, so the youth and 
the thinkers of America have a common desire: the creation of an 
American culture. The great difficulty is that each sector pro- 
poses its own type as a standard. The Yankees carry the occi- 
dental model to its last extreme, to its projected complication. 
Capitalist imperialism is the “‘northamerican”’ way. 
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Mexico, with the advent to power of the Indian race, offers the 
spectacle of an Aztec resurrection. A new cycle of autochthonous 
culture seems near, and all that is Indian prevails in the social 
activities of that lofty land. 

Peru, whose parallel with Mexico is most surprising, will follow 
an identical path, despite the efforts of the “‘europeanizers’’ of the 
minority who live with their faces to the sea and their backs to 
the Andes where germinates the world procreated by Indians and 
Neo-Indians. Argentina, with its Euro-Indian ideal, will not be 
able to solve its problem until the European invasion stamps its 
final mark. 

In the pampas, Italian, French, English, Spanish and Russian 
will fight the battle of influence, striving for a predominant posi- 
tion in culture, finance and politics. 

So then we have the first classification by names: (1) Anglo- 
american, (2) Latin-american. Without doubt one of the most 
important unification campaigns is that for the extension of the 
Spanish language and the efforts to preserve it. This is going on 
especially in the Antilles. Therefore we need another classifica- 
tion: (1) Anglo-speaking, (2) Spanish-speaking, (3) Portuguese- 
speaking. The precedence of the autochthonous races makes 
another classification indispensable: (1) Indoamericans or Amerin- 
dians, (2) Anglo-Spanish-Portuguese-Americans. Art demands— 
especially in architecture—the classification of works of the period 
of European usurpation in the following manner: (1) Aztec- 
Spanish or Ibero-Mexican, (2) Ibero-Inca or Ibero-Andean. 
Cross-breeding obliges us to divide America in still another 
classification: (1) Anglo-American, (2) Ibero-American, (3) Afro- 
American, (4) Asia-American. 

We of Peru and of Mexico shall speak of Indoamerica or 
Amerindia; Argentines of Latin-America and Canadians of Anglo- 
America. 

The Yankees are the only ones who call themselves “Americans” 
by autonomasia, as if they were synthesizing their program for 
continental domination. 


[Translated and adapted from the Spanish by E. Canel] 
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REDES 


The following stills are from the film “Redes” (““Nets’’) recently 
produced in Mexico by the Department of Fine Arts, Secretariat 
of Education, under the supervision of Paul Strand. 

The project was initiated by Carlos Chavez, the Mexican com- 
poser and conductor, when he was chief of the Department of Fine 
Arts in the Secretariat of Education in 1933. 


— Ge a 


Production (save for synchronization of the sound): Paul Strand. 
Story: Paul Strand assisted by Velasquez Chavez. 

Screen Treatment: Henwar Rodakiewicz. 

Direction: Fred Zinneman assisted by Gomez Muriel. 
Photography: Paul Strand. 

Edited by Gunther von Fritsch. 

Music by Sylvestre Revueltas. } 
Stills by Ned Scott. 


OS he ee 


The action of Redes takes place in a small fishing village on the 
Gulf of Vera Cruz. The story is the struggle of the fishermen 
against exploitation, as ‘‘Pescados’’ (“CaughtFish”), an earlier 
titleof ‘‘Redes’’, implied. The actors, with three exceptions, were 
fishermen of the village. 
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HUGO BALL 
Sound Poems (Zurich, 1915 )* 


I invented a new species of verse: ‘‘Verse Without Words,” or 
sound poems, in which the balancing of the vowels is gauged and 
distributed only according to the value of the initial line. The 
first of these I recited tonight. 


I had had a special costume designed for it. My legs were 
covered with a cothurnos made of luminous blue cardboard, which 
reached up to my hips so that I looked like an obelisk. Above 
that I wore a huge cardboard collar that was scarlet inside and 
gold outside. This was fastened at the throat in such a manner 
that I was able to move it like wings by raising and dropping my 
elbows. In addition I wore a high top hat striped with white 
and blue. 

I recited the following: 

gadji beri bimba 

glandridi lauli lonni cadori 

gadjama bim beri glassala 

glandridi glassala tuffm i zimbrabim 
blassa galassasa tuffm i zimbrabim. . . 


The accents became heavier, the expression increased with an 
intensification of the consonants. I soon noticed that my means 
of expression, (if I wanted to remain serious, which I did at any 
cost), was not adequate to the pomp of my stage-setting. I 
feared failure and so concentrated intensely. Standing to the 
right of the music, I had recited “Labada’s Chant to the Clouds;” 
then to the left, ‘‘The Elephant Caravan’. Now I turned again 
to the lectern in the centre, beating industriously with my wings. 
The heavy vowel lines and the slouching rhythm of the elephants 
had just permitted me to attain an ultimate climax. But how 
to end up? I now noticed that my voice, which seemed to have 
no other choice, had assumed the age-old cadence of the sacerdotal 
lamentation, like the chanting of the mass that wails through 
the Catholic churches of both the Occident and the Orient. 
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I don’t know what inspired me to use this music, but I began to 
sing my vowel lines recitatively, in the style of the church, and I 
tried to remain not only serious but also to force myself to be 
grave. For a moment it seemed to me as if, in my cubistic mask, 
there emerged a pale, disturbed youth’s face, that half-frightened, 
half-curious face of the ten-year-old lad hanging trembling and 
avid on the lips of the priest in the funeral masses and high masses 
of his parish. At that moment the electric light went out, as I 
had intended, and I was carried, moist with perspiration, like a 
magical bishop, into the abyss. 


Before the verses, I had read a few programmatic words: 


With these sound poems we should renounce the 
language devastated and made impossible by 
journalism. We should withdraw into the inner- 
most alchemy of the word, and even surrender the 
word, in this way conserving for poetry its most 
sacred domain. We should stop making poems 
second-hand; we should no longer take over words 
(not even to speak of sentences) which we did not 
invent absolutely anew, for our own use. We 
should no longer be content to achieve poetic 
effects with means which, in the final analysis, are 
but echoes of inspiration, or simply surreptitiously 
proffered arrangements of an opulence in cerebral 
and imagistic values. 


[Translated from the German by E. J.] 


From ‘‘Flucht aus der Zeit,” Duncker & Humbolt, Munich. j 
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New Caledonia, ceremonial carving from a temple. 


British Museum, London. 
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New Guinea: ritual mask. 
Ethnologischesmuseum, Bremen. 


EUGENE JOLAS 


From a Dream Book 
Heartling Prayer on the Titantower 


The sun of the organ withdraws into a name. The jowlers 
creakling in the rolapane lip risarills. All the dranamidosas wait 
for the nightblessed wonders. This is the manitoulade of the 
lalopeer. Is the brilune in the ralstanime? There is a tremble- 
glance that flashsends verbs. The transcendance of the sing- 
throats strikes the substantives. All things are mine. A villa- 
lope grilltosses drastalures. When bilastands rile napeskins, the 
lovers silkweave gloot. A motherangel drops into the dream- 
er’s palace. The heart of the menacestorm is not utopian. For 
the island of the blessed contains a pandora’s box in a cavern that 
has seen the etruscan wanderers. What does the hour say? 
Roobimin frists tasta. A grapemood teens. A frilloo moons. 
Glowsubstantives are now at work to extinguish the fever of the 
street. Bells flitterfloo with fralanoms. Sheensaints go flingeling 
in loosh. The magnetic animals sing odes. In the land of mira- 
cles time stands still, and the darkleproverbs change into ballads. 
All the fanfares begin to bloom in the ravines of friendship. A 
blistarane myths roolitan. Glistglustering feasters glim. The 
ghosts have been gangrened by shadows. The city droops into a 
sonatina. Die sanften Schmerzen tauen Wunder. A _ holabird 
flishflames in floo. Only triflewords remain in sleepeyes. A 
starknife blinds the rune. Boolees glist windflare. How gnomic 
the hour has grown! Gloampeace blinks traum. The litanies 
are no longer prohibited by the dictator of songs. Celestial 
agitators shout hosannah for the mothers. Is this the creation of 
the world? Nous sommes a l’affat d’une nuitade de transes. 


Pontifex Maximus 

It was in the Vatican City where I had arrived for an interview 
with the Pope. Many men and women stood in the courtyards 
and ante-chambers waiting to be admitted. I seemed to have a 


certain difficulty in gaining access to an official. 
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Suddenly I was alone in the vast apartments of the Papal house. 
The building was America-reminiscent, elevators came mysteri- 
ously down, slam-opened, vanished in the mechany-ritual of the 
skyscraper-world. I did not know where to go. I was unable to 
get the ear of anyone. Through a glass-door I could see a cardi- 
nals’ conclave in session, scarlet hats zig-wagged, wax-hands 
fluted up and down. The cardinals did not see me. I pressed 
my face against the glass and gestured. I dance-waved my arms. 
I shoutleaped to no avail. I had the sensation that I had been 
excommunicated. A mysterious message had been distributed 
denouncing me as a heretic. 


A monk stepped out of a room and looked at me. I felt some- 
thing in his eyes, a sympathy, a kind of secret understanding 
between us. He began to speak to me, but his voice seemed to 
come from a great distance, and I found it difficult to comprehend 
him. He re-entered his room slam-shutting the door. I began 
to feel somewhat afraid. I had the sensation that my audience 
with the Pope was due, that people were looking for me, that I 
was expected. 


A number of working-men now appeared from a nearby court- 
yard. ‘They were dressed like chimney-sweeps, with high hats 
which they lifted as they passed me by. They were in a laugh- 
mood and seemed to be without any inner problems. If I could 
only be as they are, I thought. I wasnowinavastroom. At the 
far end of it was a switchboard at which a young girl was sitting. 
She was dressed as a nurse. As I stepped towards her, I heard 
her call into the phone: 


Pontifex Maximus Priez Pour Nous... 


She announced my name. In a telephone booth next to the 
switchboard I found myself before a Mexican idol, a huge, gro- 
tesque Aztec who eye-blinked, apparently enjoying my discom- 
fiture. I took the receiver which he handed to me. I cried into 
it, but there was no answer. A terrible silence weighed on me. 
Everything in the room had suddenly grown dead and silent. 
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nightbyss 


shadewreaking the gloomplain stretches before the houses 
the suburb gardens autumnrot in desolation and the afternoon 
is worldenddark 


swirlspectres dance within the doomdusk and the pit is on fire 
enormous spiresoar the flametongues the sky is vermillion and 
beasts fearbound into the shrubfield 


hot lava hissflows towards us the houses sink into themselves 
the sparrows whinecry siva 


smoke darkles deathofearth the salamanders gloamshimmer in 
the shade-undulations and the netherworld is open 


must we go down down into the nightbyss must we go down 
into the nothingness of the namemakers 


The Clock 


The city of Strasbourg had mistvanished in the autumnrain . 
The minster arrowpierced the whorl , as we looked back from the 
high Vosges mountain . It seemed we were on the Hohkoenigs- 
burg , the Rhine valley was covered with a thick fogblanket , 
the ruins around us hid ghosts and legends . 


H. S. and I were walking about the ruins . He had a paint 
brush in his hand and daubed a jutting stone from time to time , 
laughing the while . He climbed on a rock and began to recite 
from his poems : “Lieder des Moenches .”’ 


We were now in the middle of the castle courtyard . It was a 
sacred place , a sacrificial stone from celtic days stood in the 
center , the rooks had built their nests on it . An old Alsatian 
legend began to haunt us now . S. recited Stoeber’s poem of 
Castle Nideck , making grimaces at the ruins around him . 


It was quite cold now and we had only summer suits . A sharp 
wind began to blow up from the valley and whined in the ivy of 
the castle . 


Gradually the sky began to darkle . A whirlwind blew sulphur- 
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ous clouds across the mountains . We heard the wind hisswhistle 
in the nearby trees and a slight fear came over us . 


We apparently had left the castle in a hurry , for we now found 
ourselves in the midst of a brambly mountain forest . The sun 
had appeared and the season seemed to be summer . We were 
in a joyous mood and walked over a firpath singing at the top of 
our voices ancient songs of the region . 


There was another rapid change and I found myself alone in a 
village . Vineyards spread on both sides of the main road , 
peasants were working there , the priest of the parish among 
them . I had a certain difficulty in making myself understood 
when I asked the way to Vienna . The village seemed Swiss . 


From this dream I awoke . For a long time I stared into the 
early morning darkness . It was raining outside . The alarm- 
clock beside my bed was ticking monotonously . Then I fell 
asleep again , and the events began to precipitate themselves . 


I was in a big city that might have been New York . I heard 
English at any rate , the English of the East Side mingled with 
German words . As I was walking up a little street , I suddenly 
found myself before a huge clock that seemed to terminate the 
street . I could not move any further . Children were playing 
on the stoops of little villa-like houses on both sides of the street . 


Now the clock seemed to be shaken by some subterranean 
mechanism . The hands began to move to and fro at a vertiginous 
speed ; they stopped at intervals and then resumed the flight . 


I had the inner feeling that I was appointed to go in search of 
time . The clock continued its movement . Then I noticed that 
it was the face of my friend S. 
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JUSTINUS KERNER (1786-1862) 
The Inner Language 


Our seeress filled out not only the inner part of her life-circle 
with a species of writing that resembled the oriental, but she also 
spoke this language in the state of being half awake, calling it her 
Inner Language. 

She said that a single sign of this language, or a word, frequently 
meant more than a whole series of letters in our language, and that 
in afterdeath a person would be able to review his entire life in 
one of these signs. 

We have observed, not only with men who were led in a state of 
half-sleep into their inner world, but also with god-drunken men 
(for instance with Jacob Boehme and other seers) that they found 
no words for that which they felt in their innermost being and 
which they wanted to express, but instead made painful efforts to 
invent words themselves; words, however, which probably did not 
approximately express what they felt or what had been revealed 
to them, and which often remained to us half incomprehensible. 
Thus Jacob Boehme invented a series of words of his own. In the 
child, too, new words for the expression of his feelings often ex- 
plode, words which the child may exchange much later for those 
of its elders, but against his will. 

In the walking state, too, the everyday expression did not suffice 
for our seeress, and she would often say: “It is almost impossible 
for me to name this, I should like so very much to give it another 
name.”’ 

A woman somnambulist observed by me often tried to express 
that which, according to her, she was able to read in her inner life, 
not in our language, but in the universal language. Frequently she 
said: ‘‘If only someone could talk to me in the natural language.” 

Mayer’s seeress said: ‘‘In the magnetic state man finds himself 
in a condition resembling that of his original state; he discovers 
everything that is in nature, and is also able, by means of his 

i spirit, to foster simultaneous spiritual perceptions, as well as to 
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talk about them. But there are certain things which cannot be 
expressed by words and cannot be made comprehensible to others. 
Thus there sometimes develop apparent contradictions when per- 
sons in a crisis express themselves differently about the same 
thing, especially when they want to give an account of invisible 
things. The ordinary language does not suffice.” 

In the history of another woman somnambulist at Johann- 
georgenstadt (Archives on “Animal Magnetism,” Vol. 1) there is 
also mention of an example of a peculiar language. Ni monarto 
meant dog, na blamiria the bride, ni blamiochor the bridegroom, 
na clemos the cat. 

Clemor tona in diu aswinor meant: Because I love you I quarrel 
with you. 

This state of the inner life is but the effort to find the lost 
language of the soul. 

We see in this inner language, which our seeress has brought to 
the light of day, much that accords with the languages of the 
Orient, undoubtedly for the reason that the languages of these 
countries, that constituted the cradle of mankind, surely contain 
the remnants of the primal language of fallen man. Our present 
language is not adequate for the states of the inner life and its 
emotions. As a profound seeress once said: “‘it is loud, but there 
is little expression in it.” 

“The emotions of our soul,” said Mayer’s seeress, “are hard to 
express. Emotions are the language, and just as man, through 
his fall, has suffered in eye and ear, so also in the comprehension 
of the language of his emotions. Every man should seek this 
language in himself, in his inner life. Every emotion should have 
a sigil of its own, and this we can no longer express.” 

The effort to produce these sigils for her emotions caused Frau 
H. to invent her own writing. Our language is the language of 
convention and intellectual life, and we only find in it heavy words 
for things and emotions that come from entirely different circles. 

In order to show how surely Frau H. knew this language, the 
following may well be mentioned: For a year she had no longer 
looked at the life circle with its characters. One day I brought 
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her the one included in this book. She read the characters in it, 
and at once noticed a sign that had one dot too many. She did 
not have the original ready for comparison. I brought it along 
and found that she was right. I asked her if I should have the 
dot taken out and she said “‘It’s wrong, but let it stand, for no man 
would understand these characters except myself.”’ 


The following communication by Eschenmayer about this sub- 
ject will suffice for the sensitive reader. ‘‘Our seeress drew into 
the life circle the (to us) utterly unknown characters of a nature 
language, and she also spoke that language during her magnetic 
state in words for which the philologist finds approximations only 
in the languages of the Orient.” 


[Translated from Justinus Kerner’s ‘“‘Die Seherin von Prevorst’’ by E.J . 
See also Transition No. 21, 1932.] 
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FERNANDO ORTIZ 
Jitanjaforas in Cuba 


Negroid poetry in Cuba has the sonority and precision of the 
rhythm of African drums. African rhythm has produced new 
syllables in all languages because of its onomatopoeia: 


tam-bor (drum) 
timbal 
bombo ba-ta 
en-co 
cum-be 
tum-ba 
tam-tan 
chan-gi 
tun-tun 
rum-ba 
bon-go 


It is quite natural that the drum-beats should have been trans- 
lated into poetry. The bongo, a feature of Afro-Cuban orchestras, 
resounds in the striking meters of Guillen, Ballagas, Girau and 
others. Gomez Kemp, in his ““Acento Negro” gives us also the 
binary rhythm of the African drums: { 


Tumba y dale! 

Dale y Tumba! : 

Tumba y dale que la rumba... . ‘ 
Let us listen to a somewhat complex rhythm derived from the . 

bongo: 

Bucca, rebucca, y bucca, rebucca, 

Bucca, rebucca, y rebucca ma, 

bucca, rebucca y ma rebucca. 
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Or the still more complex rhythm of these verses by Pales Matos, 
included in his ‘“‘Negro Majesty”: 


Along the well-lighted Antilles street 

Walks Tembadumba de la Quimbamba 
—Rumba, macumba, candombe, bambula— 
Between two rows of black faces. 

Before her, a congo, gongo and maraca, 
Rhythms of conga bomba que bamba. 


Sometimes the phonetic predominance of the version is such 
that it completely absorbs the ideological sense. Here negro 
poetry enters into a simpler category, one that. has been very 
subtly described by Alfonso Reyes and other prominent men of 
letters in the last few years. These verses, set to music, possess a 
cryptic quality that is both delightfully mysterious and movingly 
cheerful, quickening the sensibilities of the hearer through their 
magic evocations. They are classed as jitanjaforas—in other 
words, the poetic form of the magical language, a literary survivor 
of the mysteriously liturgic black art of conjuration which is still 
alive and cherished by many who listen to it because of the irre- 
sistibly hypnotic, emotive force of its rhythm. 


Let us listen to these negro rhythms—typically negroid, un- 
translatable jitanjaforas—that are nevertheless expressive and have 
a charming euphony. They were composed by Pales Matos as a 
refrain for his ‘‘Black Dance”’: 


Calabo y Bambu, 
Bambu y Calabo, 
The great Cocoroco says: tu-cu-tu 
The great Cocoroca says: to-co-to. 


The rhythms of the magical Afro-Cuban verses are varied. 
Here is a simpler rhythm brought out by Guirao: 


Culembembe, 
Bombere, 
Culembembe ... 
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Another example of jitanjafora, also by Guirao: 


Macucho with your rumba, 
Macucho with your tre, 
the jeba, 

the grifa, 

and the lija 

have you cachumbambe. 


The jitanjafora is a type of verse possessing purely verbal 
sonority divorced from the sense of the words. It is an African 
drum-beat, with no melody interwoven in the plot of its rhythm. 
The name jitanjafora was given it by Alfonso Reyes, who first 
defined the word. Jitanjafora is not new, says Luis Alberto 
Sanchez in his “‘Panorama of Present-day Literature” published 
in Santiago de Chile. “In Shakespeare,” he states, ‘we find 
occasional plays on words that characterize his great aesthetic 
liberty. But it is really in our time that this tendency has grown 
apace. Alfonso Reyes has the honor of being the ‘John the 
Baptist’ of the movement in Spanish-America. He himself tells 
us that hearing a son of the Cuban poet Mariano Brull®* recite 
some of his father’s verses—without sense or sentiment—he was 
struck by the word jitanjafora. He immediately baptized that 
class of poetry with the name of jitanjafora. Reyes, studying the 
jitanjafora trend of several literatures, was able to show that it 
existed in German, English, French and Spanish.” 


Nevertheless, we shall be careful not to be too hasty in classi- 
fying as jitanjaforas certain strongly rhythmic verses, the words of 
which are unintelligible to us, but which were perfectly clear at 
the time they were written. This is the case with two composi- 


f 
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tions by Gongora which have been classified as jitanjaforas. ; 


Gongora wrote the following verses in 1615: 


Algalete, hejo del Senor Alah, 
ha, ha, ha. 
Haz Vuesa Merce, 

* See Transition No. 22 (1934) 
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salema y sala, 

ha, ha, ha, 

Baila, Mahumba, baila, 
falala, laila, 

tane el zambra la javeva, 
falala, laila. 


At first hearing one might think that these are jitanjaforic 
words, but they are not. All the words belong to the Moorish- 
Spanish dialect, more or less deformed by imitation. Another 
African rhythm was brought out by Gongora in 1609: 


Zambambu, morenica de Congo; 
Zambambu. 

Zambambu que galana me pongo, 
Zambambu. 


We find no jitanjaforic element in them. The word “Zam- 
bambu”’ is simply onomatopoeia to rhyme with ‘“‘Zambomba,”’ 
an instrument of African magic taken to Spain by black slaves in 
the X Vth and XVIth centuries and popularized by street bands 
in many Spanish cities. It is not likely, therefore, that we shall 
find a jitanjaforic quality in Gongora’s verses, if by jitanjaforic we 
mean the independent esthetic appraisal of words by the pure and 
simple value of their phonetic vibrations. 


We might say the same of certain verses written to the tune of a 
popular song in Havana in 1881, and signed with the initials R. B. 
In them we see for the first time the phonetic value of words 
incorporated in the verses in order to give them a profounder 
expression, but without losing sight of their semantic value. The 
text of the song was: 


Women dance the rumba 

and criticize the can-can, 
Because the tumba-tumba 

of the Rumba makes them fall. 
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In the new Afro-Caribbean style, the jitanjafora flows easily, 
frequently amassing words that cannot be translated. Neverthe- 
less, even in the more recent compositions, the words—reproduced 
or invented purposely—although not intelligible singly, have a 
certain very definite meaning when one studies the expressions 
of their phonetic values as a whole. They lend color and a certain 
African quality to the composition. They make us think of a 
choir master who has his singers sing a number of barbarous and 
untranslatable lyrics in order to give his audience the sound effect 
of the approach of a mob of wild jungle people. This would not 
be jitanjaforic wordage; it is the expressive sonority of a barbaric 
language. We find this in Guillen’s “Black Song,” where the 
poet, using many African words and others of his invention, has 
tried to typify the black and white song. 


Nicolas Guillen says: 


Yambambo, yambambe, 
Repica el congo solongo 
repica el negro bien negro; 
Congo solongo del songo 
baila yambo sobre un pie. 
Mamatomba 

serembe, cuseremba! 

el negro se ajuma y canta, 

el negro canta y se va. 
Acuememe serembo 

ae 

yambo 

ae 

Tamba, Tamba, Tamba, Tamba, 
Tamba del Negro que tumba, 
tamba del negro, caramba, 
caramba que el negro tumba! 
yamba, yamba, yambambe. 


The untranslatable words that we find in these verses have no 
meaning of their own as individual words, but, together, they 
express exactly: ‘‘an unintelligible negro song.”” The words have — 
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no artistic value resulting from their own sonority. They are not 
pure jitanjaforas because they express—through their rich and 
characteristic imitative value—the idea of an African song. Of 
course we cannot understand African songs as such, since they are 
necessarily expressed in unintelligible words, but which at the 
same time form a purely African phraseology. In this imitation 
we find their sense as exactly expressive as onomatopoeia. What 
pleases us is not the singularly esthetic value of their sound but 
the ideological value of their translation into verses so redolent 


of Africa. 


Mulatto poetry has a carnal rhythm that contrasts sharply with 
the melodious type of poetry in which we find in the strummings 
of a classical lyre, fashioned from the shell of a turtle. 


Another striking quality of mulatto poetry, one that will cer- 
tainly constitute a literary and linguistic subject worthy of serious 
study, is the phonetic spelling necessary to express the African 
language. The new Afro-Cuban poetry has one real enemy: the 
phonetic insufficiency of the Spanish language to reproduce the 
phonetic values of the Afro-Cuban dialect in all their delicate 
shades. Here is a quotation from Gomez Kemp, in words used 
in every-day Havanese: 


“malo bedda. (Malo verdad.) 
peddite to, to tu caffe.” (Perdiste todo, todo tu cafe.) 


“Truly bad.” 
“You have lost all, all your coffee.” 


We find the same thing in mulatto poetry as in Afro-Cuban 
music; the poet finds the same difficulties as the musician: he can 
only achieve a certain graphic approximation. The composer, 
for example, writes a danzon or a rumba, but a foreign musician 
cannot play it unless he has learned, by ear, to provide for the 
technical deficiencies of transcription. The same thing happens 
in the case of the foreign dancer who wants to dance the rumba 
without having in her blood the infinite rhythmic iris of negro 
sensuality. This is also true of the poet. His verses cannot be 
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recited by anyone not possessing an exact understanding of Cuban 
phonetic vernacular and not capable of unweaving the tremendous 
mesh of rhymes, linking them with warm words of tropical eroti- 
cism that make them even more morbid because of a certain 
guttural, nasal and labial softness given by anatomic and imitative 
qualities. 

This graphic deficiency was found by Spanish writers in the 
golden century, when they tried to transcribe from the Afro- 
American dialect. Today it is impossible to understand the 
meaning of some of the phrases written by these writers. The 
situation is similar in the case of present-day mulatto verse; it 
cannot be read except by those who have the secret of its expres- 
sion. A few years ago, in Washington, at a literary meeting 
which included several writers and poets from Spain, Mexico, 
Chile and Argentina, some of Guillen’s verses were under dis- 
cussion. None of the persons present could either read them or 
appreciate their sweetness. Even their music was inaccesible. 
It was not ignorance of the vocabulary—that is easily learned; it 
was the lack of rhythmic articulation and above all the utter lack 
of an adequate vocal expression. Only a Cuban can read these 
poems well, give them sense, capture their emotion. 


This is more or less the case with all dialect and folklore poetry. 
Consider the ‘‘Miajon de los Castuos,” by the Extremenan poet, 
Chamizo. But Afro-Cuban phonetics literally defy all ortho- 
graphic transcription into Spanish, and this unfortunately will 
prevent the diffusion of mulatto poetry abroad. 


[Translated and adapted from the Spanish by E. Canel| 
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ARCHITECTURE 


S. GIEDION 


Construction and Aesthetics 


(Notes on the reinforced concrete bridges designed by 
the Swiss Engineer, R. Maillart) 


No one whose comprehension of aesthetics is nurtured and 
formed by the art of our own age, can fail to be emotionally moved 
by the bridges of Maillart. One is immediately attracted without 
going into the reasons for this attraction. On the other hand, it 
is the complete freedom from traditional aesthetic prejudice, so 
characteristic of these constructions, that awakens astonishment, 
incomprehension and often resistance in the architect’s clientéle. 


Their astonishing form is the result of new methods of con- 
struction, executed without compromise; and undoubtedly these 
river-spans have as little in common with the tradition of the 
“‘solid”’ bridge, with its massive arches, massive pillars and plethora 
of cross-beams as the stagecoach has with the aeroplane. 


Even today, although thirty years have passed since the first 
constructions by Maillart were made, and objective reflections no 
longer play a role, clients are still timid: these bridges strike many 
of them as being almost ugly. As it happens, most of the bridges 
came into being because this type of construction was cheaper 
than any other and it was felt that in the distant mountain valleys 
few people would see them. The phraseless surety of their con- 
struction, as well as the taut, membrane-like quality of their form 
is contrary to the comprehension of the general public and they 
were derisively dubbed “pie-crust” bridges. We mention this 
fact in order to show what an active power the aesthetic emotion 
has over the spectator and how often it slips into decisions in 
which cost and solidity appear to be the only determining factors. 


Using the Maillart bridges as an example, we shall therefore, 
attempt to analyze the aesthetic effect of construction and to 
examine upon what grounds rejection and approval are based. 
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Technical Situation 


Technology has long since gone beyond the period of candid 
experimentation. A century of experiments has now been regis- 
tered in formulae. 


Methods. too, have been registered. But whereas proven 
formulae are undoubtedly indispensable, it is nevertheless true 
that the inexorability with which they tend to bind the spirit 
right from the first, urging it on in a single direction only, con- 
stitutes a great danger: fixation. 


Technology has come today from the phase of bold advances, 
which often occurred by leaps and bounds, to that of experimented 
routine. It is more difficult today to follow a new road in the 
realm of construction than in the arts. The resistances have 
become greater. If a new idea emerges, immediately experiments 
and methods are cited to prove that the direction taken is quite 
wrong. And so the constructor has lost precisely that which was 
at the basis of his great achievements of the past century: com- 
plete open-mindedness. 


We can, therefore, count on the fingers of one hand the names 
of those who are able to carry out a vision in the constructive field 
without letting themselves become paralyzed by formulae and 
routine. 


Artistic Situation 


In the 19th century technical science created entirely new 
objects: cranes, iron bridges, exhibition halls, etc., of a hitherto 
unknown breadth of perspective. 


These were highly esteemed as constructive achievements from 
the point of view of ‘“‘progress,” as well as on account of their 
function. But emotionally they could not be grasped or classified. 
For this the premises were lacking. 


For instance, the methods applied by the constructor and which 
led him to unexpected forms and objects, differed in principle from 
those which were being applied in painting. Between technical 
methods and artistic methods there existed a difference of level. 
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The new realities which appeared in the world at that time could 
not be apprehended by aesthetics because the artist created sym- 
bols in his field which were on a different level of recognition from 
the objects that were being produced technically. 


How, for instance, could a structure like the Eiffel Tower (1889) 
be apprehended emotionally, when it possessed neither inside nor 
outside, when, as a matter of fact, it revealed nothing of its real 
being from a given point, but could only be grasped by moving 
about among its widely set pillars, those pillars that cut the outer 
world into such a net-work of lines that above and below no 
longer exist. 


How could structures be apprehended emotionally which de- 
manded, in addition to the three dimensions of perspective, a 
fourth dimension as well—time—when painting, as the emotional 
form of seeing, had not yet gone beyond the phase of Renaissance 
perspective? 

Only around 1910, when painters had succeeded, through 
cubism, in creating pictures which were also no longer compre- 
hensible from a single fixed point of vision, was the difference in 
level, which had existed between methods of painting and methods 
of art, bridged over. 

This leap into time made by painting, made it possible for a new 
reality, produced by man himself, to attain the emotional sphere. 
Thus art arrived at a stage of cognition which science and tech- 
nology had already reached. 


Maillart’s Construction 

What is the particularity of Maillart’s construction? 

In the beginning, reinforced concrete took over the methods of 
construction applied in the use of wood and iron. Wood, in its 
form of the trunk of a tree, grows in a vertical direction. Iron, on 
the other hand, is rolled horizontally when it is manufactured 
into girders. 

“With these basic elements, which are one-dimensional in their 
supporting effect,” says Maillart, “the engineer was accustomed 
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to construct and calculate in such a way that they, as it were, 
became part of him, and, as a result other possibilities escaped 
him. Reinforced concrete found this condition existing and for the 
moment nothing was changed.” 


Hennebique, from whose school Maillart stems, had placed his 
beams from wall to wall and from pier to pier, similarly to wood 
construction. <A reinforced concrete building had, then, the same 
elements of construction as a wooden one: that is, piers and 
girders spanned by a passive ceiling. 


Just here Maillart stepped in. All his life he concentrated on 
one idea, which he expanded and deepened. 


Maillart eliminates all the passive elements from a ceiling or a 
bridge; each part constitutes an active feature of the construction. 
This is the result of a new method by which he has developed 
reinforced concrete as a new element in construction. All that 
Maillart has created since is based on the development of a process 
by which reinforced concrete may be curved to such an extent 
that, in ceilings, the beams, and in bridges, the massive arches, 
disappear. From the standpoint of calculation the technical laws 
governing this are very difficult to comprehend and, to arrive at 
this result, complicated processes were required, half calculation 
and half experiment, which we shall not go into for the moment. 


Ferro-concrete, which had heretofore been a neutral, passive 
element, is transformed, in Maillart’s hands, into a flexible system 
of construction which absorbs all tensions and becomes an all- 
embracing support. 


Whether Maillart is inventing a new type of ceiling (the mush- 
room ceiling) or whether he is unexpectedly enlivening bridge 
construction, the method applied remains identical for both: rein- 
forced concrete used as a structural element (see illustration No. 1). 


The experiments leading up to the unsupported ceiling (called 
mushroom ceiling on account of the mushroom-like shape of the 
sloping capitals) date from 1908. Since this ceiling (of simple 
reinforced concrete) is self-supporting, and its degree of efficacy 
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R. Maillart: Warehouse, Ztirich-Giesshuebel, second floor, 
the first: musbroom-ceiling construction in Europe, 1909. 


R. Maillart: Bridge over the Tavanasa, 1905 


R. Maillart: Salgina Tobel Bridge, Graubiinden, 1929-1930. 
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i. Mailfart: Schwandbach Bridge, 1933 


R. Maillart: Bridge over the Thur between Ziirich and St. Gallen, 1934-1935 


R. Maillart: Bridge over the Thur, 1935-1936 


increases as the load becomes heavier, this type of construction 
has been found very useful for factories and warehouses.* At the 
same time, in America, experiments along this line were being 
made by C. A. P. Turner (Concrete Steel Construction, Minne- 
apolis 1909). But American construction has not ventured to 
develop ferro-concrete logically, as a constructional element. It 
still clings to few carrier directions in its reinforcement and lays 
the iron rods crosswise in the mixture. Since this fails to take into 
consideration the real properties of the system, it becomes more 
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The reinforcement of a pier- American pier-ceiling reinforce- 
(mushroom) ceiling, according to ment: the iron rods still run, like 
Maillart: the iron rods set in the supports, in four directions. 


concrete now run in two directions. 


awkward in dimensional planning and more complicated in the 
formal composition of the capitals. In addition to this, so far as 
we know, the Americans have not, up to date, utilized the idea of 
developing reinforced concrete as a basic construction element for 
bridges. 


The plan of developing ferro-concrete as an element of con- 
struction had already been applied by Maillart around 1900. In 
1905 (the bridge over the Tavanasa, see illustration No. 2) he 


*The possibilities of this construction, with its pillars set well back under 
overhanging slabs, have yet to be really exploited in the case of large, modern 
buildings. 
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boldly uses this type of construction, entirely exposed. Immedi- 
ately an entirely new object is produced—even as regards form. 
Just as Maillart allows the beams of his ceilings to disappear, he 
now lets the massive piles of his bridges disappear. In their place 
there appears a light, reinforced concrete arch which forms a 
constructive whole with the reinforced concrete slab of the hori- 
zontal railroad track and the rigid vertical slabs which link the 
road-bed of the railroad and the arch of the bridge. The first 
execution of a rigid arch-form in reinforced concrete was made in 
1925 (Valtschuel bridge, see illustration No. 3). 


According to this method, the construction of a bridge is divided 
into a system of plain or vaulted slabs which stand in such rela- 
tionship to each other, or pierce each other in such a way, that all 
tensions occurring between them are held in balance, almost 
paradoxically. 


The elimination of every dead element in the construction made 
it possible for Maillart, recently, to leave out the usual railroad 
equipment (ties, etc.) and to let the cars run directly on the 
horizontal reinforced concrete surface, which constitutes a feature 
of the construction. 


This rigid and formerly unpliable construction element becomes, 
in the hands of Maillart, a medium charged with tension which 
opens up possibilities that no other system of reinforced concrete 
could have attained. 


In the case of a bridge in the Canton Bern (Schwandbach 
bridge, 1933; see illustration No. 7), the road-bed has, for the first 
time, been laid in a curve. By the bending outward of the road- 
bed a new torsion results which, up till now, has not been calcu- 
lated mathematically. (Bridge over the Thur, 1934; see illus- 
trations Nos. 8 and 9). 


In order to appreciate the plenitude of the plastic form of 
Maillart’s last great structure, it is almost necessary to climb down 
to the riverbed underneath. This is a bridge on a main traffic line 
between Ziirich and St. Gallen. To the right and left there is a 
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viaduct with lank, new-style girders, and in the middle, the bridge- 
span, with its graceful flexed form, suggests that all the joints 
meet at the very top-most point. The road-bed and the arch- 
forms are again connected with each other by a system of rein- 
forced concrete struts. 


Construction and Aesthetics 


In conclusion, before analyzing the question of whether or not 
the way painting conceives the world today has common traits 
with the methods applied by the modern constructor, I should 
like to point out certain features of these bridges which immedi- 
ately attract the spectator without there being any necessity for 
his knowing the character of the construction. 


Plasticism and Nature 


One of the questions which still await solution is the relationship 
of plastic objects to nature. But here the constructor has an 
easier task than the artist when it comes to finding a convincing 
solution, for the organic conditions are dictated to him by the 
premises: i. e. the width of a certain span, condition of a rock, 
etc.). Despite this fact, the manner in which Maillart expresses 
the strange tension between two rock walls (Salginatobel 1929 /30, 
see illustrations Nos. 5 and 6) and succeeds in relaxing it, has some 
thing extraordinary about it: the bridges grow, in their final 
formation straight from the stone, like Greek temples. 


Bridge Form 


The elastic, vibrating tension with which the bridge throws 
itself from one bank to the other, unites with the sparseness of the 
dimensional outline and the collective effect of arch, roadway and 
vertical parts, placed crosswise, in forming a clean-cut, soaring 
object. 


Single Form 


This type of bridge, which is a combination of differently formed 
elements, no longer reminds us in any way of the customary mass 
and form. For the eye to which today’s optic world is still alien, 
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the piers of the viaduct across the Thur, for instance (see illustra- 
tion No. 9), with their elongations reaching grotesquely upwards 
—this idea having been developed constructively, since Maillart, 
in this way, needs only two supports instead of four—must have 
something ugly about them. For the modern eye, on the other 
hand, these forms have long ago been brought closer through 
modern painting. 


In this connection, it is not so important to emphasize certain 
similarities. Rather may we ask if the methods underlying the 
work of the painter are related to the methods of the modern 
constructor. 


It is quite evident that the constructor needs for his task similar 
elements to those used by the painter. The brain of the con- 
structor needs for the solution of his task, the same auxiliary 
means as those used by the painter of today for reproducing the 
reality of his world. 


We know the great importance which the plane has won in the 
organization of a pictural whole. We also know the long road it 
had to travel: from Manet—to a certain extent also, from 
Cézanne—on through Matisse and up to the Cubists. With a 
new conquest of space by the Cubists and the elimination this 
brought with it of the one-sided point of vision, the plane, which is 
no longer covered by a mere copy, gains a hitherto unknown 
importance. Planes without arrangement according to perspec- 
tive, and without representational form, were formerly as inac- 
cessible to the emotion as quarter tones to the ear. It was only 
through abstract art that our senses became atuned to them. 
Now we discover the play of interrelations of soaring, uncon- 
trollable elements, that inter-penetrate each other, as well as the 
tensions developed within the planes by various structural effects. 
Form, color and line, the entire pictural organization, are played 
out within the frame-work of soaring planes. (‘Plastic organiza- 
tion of forms suggested by line and colour on a flat surface.’’) 


When the engineer, Maillart, says that he has developed simple 
reinforced concrete as a constructional element, one could equally 
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well say from the standpoint of painting: the construction element 
of a picture is the surface. Reinforced concrete as a constructional 
element, was formerly disregarded and never mastered: an awk- 
ward, insensitive element, inaccessible to any calculations or utili- 
zation. In the hand of the constructor it is transformed into a 
structural element with which tasks that formerly seemed im- 
possible may be performed; in the same way was it possible, in art, 
with the aid of the plane, to open up a new realm of possibilities of 
optic expression to this element, which formerly did not exist 
emotionally. 


As we stated in the beginning, in the 19th century there existed 
between the methods of art and the methods of technology a 
difference of level, so that the new reality could not be embraced 
emotionally; and this difference of level was compensated by the 
Cubistic way of seeing. 


In today’s evolutionary phase a new method of construction 1s 
simultaneously finding its parallel method in art. 


In methodological parallelism, in the various fields of human 
knowledge and production, lies an important sign of evolution 
towards a distant goal. The different branches of science are 
attempting to know their common basis as well as their relation- 
ship with the social order (Unified Science). It has also been 
frequently emphasized how essentially the actual progress of 
physics, philosophy, music, literature and art is related. Let us 
now add construction to these others. 


Methods are instruments for the creation of a new reality. The 
less difference of level there exists in the various fields, the more 
surely may we count on the formation of a real culture. 


| Translated from the German manuscript by E. J.] 
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As we go to press, we learn that the fragment of James Joyce’s 
Work in Progress, published in TRANSITION No. 23, July, 
1935, (Opening and Closing Pages, Part 2), will appear shortly 
in a special edition under the imprimatur of the Corvinus Press, 
London. It will contain two lettrines by Miss Lucia Joyce. 
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T RAN S ITI O N is happy to announce the forth- 


coming publication of a new installment of 
Work in Progress 


by JAMES JOYCE 


TRANSITION will publish in an early issue, Sec- 
tion 3, Part II, of the book on which James Joyce 
has been working since 1921. This will be the 
seventeenth fragment of W. I. P. to appear in 
TRANSITION, with the exception of three frag- 
ments first printed in this quarter, the CriTERION 
and Le NavirE D’ARGENT, all of which, however, 
were reprinted, with additional corrections by the 
author, in TRANSITION. 


A list of all back isswes containing fragments of Work IN 
Procress will be sent on request. 
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FEW months ago the 

Story Press was organized 
for the purpose of publishing, 
in collaboration with Harper 
& Brothers, a selected list of 
books of outstanding literary 
distinction. The response to 
the first announcement has 
been amazing. Writers have 
submitted 435 full-length book 
manuscripts, along with 150 
incomplete manuscripts and 
outlines. And every mail 
brings inquiries by the score. 
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In this brief period, two 
books have been accepted for 
joint publication in 1937 by 
the Story Press and Harper & 
Brothers. One is a novel, the 
other a book of non-fiction. 
Formal notice of these titles 
will come later as their publi- 
cation date approaches. Mean- 
while the editors of Story Press 
are working with authors on 
more than a dozen promising 
projects which have come out 
of this first grist of the mill. 
In short, the Story Press is 
already a going concern. 


Attention, Writers! 


If you area writer, you should 
know that— 


1—The Story Press does not 
confine its interest to the con- 
tributors of Story Magazine. 
Any author is eligible if his 
work measures up to the high 
standard set. 


2—The Story Press, while 
giving special attention to tal- 
ented new writers, also wel- 
comes those whose reputations 
are established. 


3—The Story Press will pub- 
lish non-fiction as well as fiction. 


4—Royalties and other con- 
tract provisions will stand com- 
parison with the terms offered 
by other reputable publishers. 


5—Books accepted by the 
Story Press will be advertised, 
promoted, and sold by Harper 
& Brothers, thus receiving the 
full advantage of these facili- 
ties, which only a long-estab- 
lished house can offer. This 
will include advertising in both 
Harpers’ Magazine and Story 
Magazine. 


All manuscripts and editorial inquiries should be addressed to 


The STORY PRESS, 432 Fourth Ave., New York City 


PRIMITIVE ART 


14, rue de Marignan 


PARIS 


CHARLES RATTON 
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Sexcentenary of the Birth of Geoffrey Chaucer 


NOW READY 


A CHAUCER A. B. C. 


Being a Hymn to the Holy Virgin, in an English 
Version, by Chaucer, from the French of Guillaume 
de Deguilleville (Monk of Chaalis, XIIIth Century). 


HAND PAINTED CAPITAL LETTERS 
From A to Z designed by MISS LUCIA JOYCE 


and illuminated in gold, silver and numerous colours. 


«.+ ++ Les pas de la ballerine n’ont pas formé de caprices 
plus imprévus, lorsqu’elle dansait sur la scéne pour 
l’enchantement des spectateurs. ,, 


Preface by LOUIS GILLET, 


Member of the Académie Frangaise. 
Ga Gr Gr 


This edition is limited to 300 numbered copies, hand-set in 18-point 
Elzevir, printed on Arches mould-made vellum paper and boxed. 


PRICE, 1lo0 FRANCS 


THE OBELISK PRESS 


338, RUE SAINT-HONORE, PARIS (i*) 
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POSTSURREALISM 


(SUBJECTIVE CLASSICISM ) 


FEITELSON 


LUNDEBERG 


STENDAHL GALLERY OF MODERN ART 
3006 WILSHIRE BLVD . LOS ANGELES - CALIFORNIA 
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SIGNATURES 
Work in Irogness 


PANORAMA of forthcoming events in Literature, serv- 

ing, equally, the readers whose interests lie along the 
route of certain authors where a point of transition is pre- 
dicted in their work, and those readers wishing to mark for 
themselves the new writers as they come into view. 


Number One of SIGNATURES contains excerpts from 
new novels—most of them still unpublished—by Kay Boyle, 
Edward Dahlberg, James T. Farrell, Edward McSorley, and 
Dorothy M. Richardson; short stories by Farrell, Sean 
O’Faolain, and Katherine Anne Porter; and a critical survey 
by Eda Lou Walton. 


The second number, for the Fall and Winter of 1936, pre- 
sents a short story by Glenway Westcott; integrated selec- 
tions from the work in progress of Henry Roth, Evelyn Scott, 
Paul Corey, James T. Farrell, David C. DeJong, and Nathan 
Asch; and a Signature of Poets with new work by Muriel 
Rukeyser, Louis MacNeice, Winfield Townley Scott, Ken- 
neth Patchen, Kerker Quinn, Isidore Schneider, and others. 


SIGNATURES ts pusBLisHED SEMI-ANNUALLY IN DETROIT 
At 58 West Apams AVENUE. 


SEVENTY-FIVE Cents A Copy; ONE DoLLAR AND A HALFAYEAR 


Ecole Bilingue de Neuilly 
(French— English ) 


A modern all day school for boys and 
girls, ina healthy quarter of Paris, which 
aims to synthesize the best features of 
French, American and English education. 


Entirely bilingual instruction 
by a bilingual staff. 


The school is registered with the Paris 
Academy and can prepare pupils for the 
‘‘Baccalauréat”’ if the parents so desire. 


Small classes. Individual work. General 
hygiene closely observed. A few boarding 
pupils accepted. 


Founder:Mrs. EUGENE JOLAS Headmaster: GEORGES PELORSON 


(Former pupil of the Ecole Normale Supérieure, Paris. 
Former lecturer at Trinity College, Dublin) 


60, Rue Borghese NEUILLY-s/SEINE 
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GOTHAM BOOK MART 


51 West 47th Street 


NEW YORK 
THE ADVANCE GUARD: 


NEW DIRECTIONS: An Anthology edited by James 
Laughlin IV, with contributions by Ezra Pound, Kay 
Boyle, Gertrude Stein, Robert Fitzgerald, and other $1.50 

Gertrude Stein. THE GEOGRAPHICAL HISTORY 
OF AMERICA or The Relation of Human Nature 
to the Human Mind. With introduction by Thornton 
Wilder. October 2.50 

James Laughlin IV. UNDERSTANDING GER- 
TRUDE STEIN 2.00 

André Breton. WHAT IS SURREALISM 

David Gascoyne. A SHORT SURVEY OF SUR- 
REALISM 

W. H. Auden. LOOK STRANGER! 

Ezra Pound. POLITE ESSAYS 

Wyndham Lewis. WINGS OVER EUROPE 

Franz Kafka. THE TRIAL 

Laura Riding. 

Advance orders will be filled with first editions 
TRANSITION: 

Complete run. 1-24 inclusive. First editions of many 
outstanding authors of today, including Kay Boyle, 
André Breton, Hart Crane, James Joyce and numer- 
ous others 

Back rhe obtainable separately listed in Catalogue 

o. 36. 
CATALOGUES on request: 


No. 36—MODERN AUTHORS with a list of new and 
authoritative books which will help you in 
writing and help sell what you write. 


No. 33—BOOKS ON THE THEATRE, DANCE AND 
CINEMA 

No. 37—FIRST EDITIONS AND PRIVATE PRESSES 

No. 38—ART BOOKS _In preparation 
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Among the contents of the Autumn and Winter issues will be: 
Party Platforms: A Study of the Nominating Conventions, by Herbert 


gar 
Neutrality, by Edwin Borchard 
John Dewey, by Henry Bamford Parkes 
Liberalism and Communism Reconsidered, by Frederick L. Schuman 
The Later Poetry of William Butler Yeats, by R. P. Blackmur 
Baudelaire and His Translators, by Malcolm Cowley 
T. S. Eliot and Dante, by Mario Praz 
Eugene O’ Neill, by Bonamy Dobree 
Literature and Economics, by Allen Tate 
Queen Mary’s Hat, by Crane Brinton 
A Review of Recent Fiction, by John Crowe Ransom 
Poetry of the Quarter, by Cleanth Brooks, Jr. 
FIcTIon 
Here Lies One, by S. 8S. Field Silence, by Raymond Dannebaum 
The Face, by Louis Moreau Wm. Crane, by Manson Radford 
PoETRY 
The poem or group of poems winning the prize offered by The 
Southern Review will be printed in the Autumn issue. The judges 
are Allen Tate and Mark Van Doren. 


* 


Contributors to the first four numbers are John Dewey, Donald Davidson, 
George Milburn, F. C. Flint, Herbert Read, Katherine Anne Porter, Mark Van 
Doren, John D. Wade, George S. Counts, John Peale Bishop, Kenneth Burke, 
Howard Baker, Liddel Hart, Aldous Huxley, John T. Flynn, Frank Lawrence 
Owsley, Andrew Nelson Lytle, Lindsay Rogers, Ivor Winters, Jesse Stuart, 
Wallace Stephens, Carolyn Gordon, Ford Madox Ford, Hiliare Belloc, Douglas 
Jerrold, Rupert B. Vance, Benjamin B. Kendrick and others. (A complete 
index of Volume I will be sent on request. ) 

Editor 
CHARLES W. PIPKIN 
Managing Editors 
CLEANTH Brooks, JR. * RoBErRT PENN WARREN 


Published quarterly at the Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, La. 
One YEAR, $3.00 Two Years, $5.00 
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THE MIME OF MICK, 
NICK AND THE MAGGIES 


BY JAMES JOYCE 
A mH 
A FRAGMENT OF 
WORK IN PROGRESS 


COVER AND TAIL PIECE BY LUCIA JOYCE 


EDITION LIMITED TO 300 COPIES FOR 
AMERICA. WRAPPERS . . . $3.50 


Super de luxe edition limited to 
twenty-five copies on Japan paper, 
signed by both author and illustrator. 
Handsomely bound . . . $15.00 


Gr cH 


In this cosmological fairy tale, the poet presents his vision of 
the childhood of mankind, lifting the local elements into 
universal relationships of Swiftian humor and magic symbolism 
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The Criterion, ‘which continues to preserve its supremacy among 
English literary periodicals’ (see The Spectator of November 1, 1935), 
is now in its fourteenth year of existence. Edited by Mr. T. S. Eliot, 
it has been, from the beginning, a meeting-place for creative writers, 
serious critics, intelligent readers. In its pages, as nowhere else, is 
made a continuous effort to apply, in the field of literature, principles 
which have their bearing also upon politics and ethics. 


A magazine, of this kind, under the direction of such an editor, and 
drawing its contributions from English and foreign writers of the first 
order, could not fail to exercise a great influence upon contemporary 
thought. Unsuspected at first, except by a very few, the strength and 
importance of that influence is now beginning to be evident to the 
general reader. We invite him to become a subscriber to The Criterion 
for a year, and to test for himself the nature and quality of the service 
which it is rendering to his generation. 


The Criterion is published quarterly, in January, April, July and 
October. A large proportion of its space is devoted to reviewing the 
most important books of the quarter. A valuable feature of the review 
is the Chronicle of Foreign Periodicals. Critical accounts are given, 
from time to time, of recent developments in art and music, and of 
literary movements in foreign countries. Original contributions in 
recent numbers have been made by W. B. Yeats, T. O. Beachcroft, 
Frederic Prokosch, James Hanley, Herbert Read, Roger Hinks, Ezra 
Pound, Michael Roberts, Conrad Aiken, Bonamy Dobrée, Charles 
Mauron, T. S. Eliot and many other distinguished writers. 

30s. per annum. 


24 RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 
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A LIVING ORGANISM 


No. 24 (148 pages) Cover by Fernand Léger. Work by James 

June, 1936— Agee, Wayne Andrews, Samuel Beckett, Léon Bloy, 
Mariel Jean-Bruhnes Delamarre, Richard Eberhart, 
Martha Champion Huot, Georges Pelorson, Kurt 
Schwitters, Charles Tracy, Edgar Varese, George 
Whitsett, and reproductions of work by Arp, Bieder- 
man, Calder, Giacometti, Malevich, Picasso, Rouault 
and Paul Nelgon.........:-..20+:+0.)sn $0.50 


No. 23 (205 pages) Cover by Paul Klee. An important frag- 

July, 1935— ment (19 pages) of James Joyce’s Work in Progress with 
commentaries by Léon-Paul Fargue and A. Petitjean. 
An Inquiry on the Malady of Language answered by 
Gottfried Benn, Marcel Brion, H. S. Canby, Malcolm 
Cowley, H. L. Mencken, C. K. Ogden, A. R. Orage, 
P. Soupault, Jean Wahl and twenty others. Testimony 
against Gertrude Stein, by Matisse, Braque, Salmon, 
Tzara, etc. Work by: Boillotot, Jolas, Andrews, 
Kafka, Pelorson, Frobenius, Sweeney, Ball, Werfel, 
S. Gilbert, Michaux, Giedion-Welcker, Arp, Brancusi, 
Giacometti and others..:...........25,..5 #oenee 1,50 


No. 22 (180 pages) Cover by Taueber-Arp. Vertigral Age: 
Feb., 1933— Original texts by Arp, Ball, Basso, Bousquet, Pelorson, 
Schuwer, Schwitters, etc. James Joyce: first version 
of the ‘‘Mime of Mick, Nick and the Mag¢gies’’ (26 
pages W.I. P.). Work by: Gilbert, Giedion-Welcker, 
Huebner, Pulver, etc. Complete Index of Transi- 
tion Nos. 1 to 22. ....444.5...3 550s 1.00 


No. 21 (325 pages) Cover by Hans Arp. Homage to James 
March, 1932—Joyce on his 50th birthday: P. Colum, Gilbert, Jolas, 
McGrevey, Soupault, etc. Poetry is Vertical, a mani- 
festo signed by: Arp, Beckett, Einstein, Jolas, Mc Grevey, 
Pelorson, Sweeney, Symond. Metanthropological 
Crisis, an inquiry answered by 17 Eur-American writers. 
Work by Asturias, Beckett, Burner Calderon, Kafka, 
Michaux, Stein, Benn, Einstein, Klages, Schuwer, 
Paulhan, Queneau, Schwitters, Miro, Giacometti and 
many others. First translations of Hoelderlin’s last 


ao 


Your TRANSITION file is seriously incomplete without 


these issues. We will supply them directly if your own book- 
dealer does not carry them. 
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